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IT MIGHT BE WELL, at the beginning of Volume u, to develop the state- 
ment of policy which appeared at the beginning of Volume 1. Although 
the following remarks are addressed primarily to contributors, we print 
them in our opening pages, partly because we think of all our readers 
as possible contributors, partly because we believe the remarks will give 
readers a clearer idea of what they may expect in the pages of victORIAN 
STUDIES. 
The Prefatory Note to Volume 1 suggested that the Victorian 
period could be most effectively discussed and interpreted not “in de- 
partmental isolation,” but “through the coordination of academic disci- 
plines,” and that therefore victoriAN stupies would publish work 
“addressed to all students of the Victorian age.” In subsequent issues 
contributors were advised that they could best fit their work to the aims 
of viCcTORIAN stupiEs by a “deliberate attempt” to place their topics in 
a Victorian context. 

This call for the coordination of academic disciplines in the study 
of the Victorian age does not mean that an expert writing in his own field 
is not welcome in our pages. We do especially want articles which define 
or describe important intellectual or spiritual currents in the Victorian 
period — discussions of vital issues or attitudes which helped to deter- 
mine the quality of Victorian life. But not every article can be this am- 
bitious; the specialist should recognize, simply, that if he publishes in 
VICTORIAN sTUDIES he may assume from his readers an interest in his 
subject but not necessarily a knowledge of its details or of its relevance 
to the age. “Coordination of the disciplines,” as we see it, requires in a 
scholar two qualities over and above that of competence in a particular 
discipline: a sense of the relation of his topic to the important ideas, 
movements, and personalities in the age; and the insight and skill to 
make this relation clear. 

It is our hope that vicrortan stuviEs will thus promote in this 
one area a type of scholarship which in the past has been neglected, 
partly from lack of encouragement and perhaps chiefly for want of a 
place to be published. In short, our intention is not to dispense with 
specialized competence, but to make it more broadly effective. 
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MORE OR LESS EMINENT VICTORIANS: 


SOME TRENDS IN RECENT VICTORIAN BIOGRAPHY 


HIS YEAR MARKS the fortieth anniversary of Lytton Strachey’s 

Eminent Victorians; which almost persuades one to believe that 

life may indeed begin at forty. For not only are these four short 
biographical essays — about Florence Nightingale, General Gordon, 
Cardinal Manning, and Dr. Arnold — still widely read and reprinted; 
they and their author continue to constitute a bone of contention on 
which scholars and others are willing, even eager, to gnaw: an infallible 
sign of at least a certain kind of vitality. 

In the Preface to Eminent Victorians, which is for some the sort of 
landmark in the history of biography that the Communist Manifesto is 
in the history of the working classes, Strachey invited biographers to 
throw off the chains with which they had dragged those twin-boxed 
Victorian coffins, otherwise known as Standard Biographies, their slow 
length along. The first duty of the biographer, he proclaimed, was to 
preserve a becoming brevity; the second, to maintain his own freedom of 
spirit. “It is not his business to be complimentary; it is his business to 


opposite: 
Portrait of LYTTON sTRACHEY by Eyre de Lanux, from The Dial, -xxxim (1927) 
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lay bare the facts of the case, as he understands them.” Furthermore, the 
end of biography as Strachey practised it in his essays, was not merely 
to depict the lives of some famous personages. His subjects were selected 
to serve as samples of the visions of an age, characteristic specimens 
brought up for examination from an ocean of material now so immense 
that it could hardly be studied in any other fashion. 

Any readers to whom this image —it was Strachey’s — gave 
promise of a strictly scientific procedure were doomed to quick disap- 
pointment. What they found were four elegantly written essays based 
on printed sources; crackling with wit, verve, and irony, and indicating 
in no uncertain manner that some of the great Victorian idols had pos- 
sessed feet and, on occasion, heads of clay. The lives of the ecclesiastic, 
the educational authority, the woman of action, and the.man of adven- 
ture — Victorian heroes all — gave evidence of crass stupidity alongside 
heroic endeavor, of selfish ambition alongside high idealism, of confusion 
and muddling alongside purposeful determination. Those “certain frag- 
ments of the truth which took my fancy and lay to my hand” revealed 
hidden depths and shadows where all had seemed plain and sunny 
before. The angelic Florence Nightingale turned out also to have been 
a demon who drove her associates and helpers as mercilessly as she drove 
_ herself. Dr. Arnold, the stern preceptor of English youth before whom 
even the Sixth Form quaked, was seen to be a man whose intellectual 
perspicacity by no means matched his moral certainty. Behind Cardinal 
Manning’s ascetic countenance lay ruthless ambitions as well as spiritual 
struggles. The martyred General Gordon, gentle soldier of God, proved 
to have been no less a mystical fanatic than his opponent, the dreadful 
Mahdi. 

Nor were Victorian institutions sacrosanct to Strachey. Army, 
church, public schools, political leaders — all supplied ready targets for 
the ironical and irreverent shafts loosed at them by the author. C’est le 
ton qui fait la musique. The essays were written in a tone of amused 
detachment expressing the reasonable man’s disbelief in the extent to 
which folly and self-deception had actually come to take possession of 
such distinguished personages, living in such a respectable age. One 
by one, bubbles of sham and hypocrisy were pricked, sometimes with 
evident delight by the author, more often by the eminent persons them- 
selves made to utter their most inane thoughts in their own words by 
means of Strachey’s diabolically clever use of quotation and indirect 
discourse. Yet, though Strachey seemed to have cast himself in the 
double role of Mr. Sneer and the King of Brobdingnag, his portraits com- 
municated more than mere contempt and amusement. In them he raised 
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problems of character and circumstance, reason and unreason, the in- 
dividual in relation to the spirit of his age, and ideas in relation to action. 
Behind the ironical title and the strictures lay a certain recognition of 
achievement, and, above all, a curiosity in the motives and impulses 
that moved human beings, which went beyond the obvious debunking 
aspect of the book. 

Whether or not its immediate success may be ascribed in part to 
the post-war disillusionment with formerly accepted values and insti- 
tutions, Eminent Victorians rapidly and solidly established itself as a 
biographical classic. Rarely, if ever, had psychological penetration, a 
talent for dramatic depiction of character, and a brilliant style been em- 
ployed together to better effect. In the space of two hundred pages, by 
what Asquith called his “subtle and suggestive art,” Strachey succeeded 
in re-absorbing English biography into the realm of literature. Not that 
the chorus of acclaim was unanimous or wholehearted. Almost everyone, 
then and now, was and is willing to grant Strachey stylistic excellence. 
But in the forty years since the first appearance of Eminent Victorians, 
the book has been under more or less continuous and vehement attack; 
and has, in turn, been no less vigorously defended.* 

The case for the prosecution can be summed up as follows: 
Strachey misused and occasionally distorted historical evidence. He may 
have been a member of the Bloomsbury Group, but he did not carry its 
passion for absolute truth and honesty in the expression of thought and 
feeling about personal relations into the pages of Eminent Victorians. 
Dr. Arnold did not have short legs; Gordon was not a drunkard; Man- 
ning did not go over to Roman Catholicism because Pio Nono offered to 
make it worth his while. These are examples of inventions and insinua- 
tions which Strachey deliberately inserted into his essays. And even 
where he did not deliberately distort,:he gravely misinterpreted. Since 
he set out to discredit the age, he ended up by drawing caricatures rather 
than portraits. Men and women of high seriousness and good will be- 


1 The literature is large. The brief summaries of the “defense” and “prosecution” in this 
essay owe most, on the “defense” side, to Charles Richard Sanders, Lytton Strachey: 
Hts Mind and Art (New Haven, 1957), a full and conscientious survey of Strachey’s 
work which, while it fails to match the sprightliness of its subject, conveys a good sense 
of his range and his scale of values, and to Noel Annan, “Lytton Strachey and his Critics,” 
Listener, XL (1949), 848-849; and, on the “prosecution” side, to F. A. Simpson, “Meth- 
ods of History,” Spectator, CLXXII (1944), 7-8, and James Pope-Hennessy, “Strachey’s 
Way,” Spectator, CLXXXII (1949), 264. Sanders supplies extensive references to the 
other relevant literature. See also Leon Edel, Literary Biography (London, 1957), pp. 
88-89, and Hugh Trevor-Roper, “Strachey as Historian,” Historical Essays (London, 
1957), Pp. 279-285. 
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came in his hands mere puppets going through ridiculous motions in 
order to raise sniggers from readers. Contradiction and complexity, to 
be found in all human beings, supplied Strachey with ammunition to 
score off hypocrisy and stupidity against the subjects of his essays. And, 
worst of all, the innuendoes, the irreverence, the witticisms were but 
the outward and visible signs of a basically flippant view of the world. 
Strachey, in short, was a wicked and clever alchemist who had mastered 
the secret of turning gold into dross. 

The defense might reply as follows: True, Strachey’s dishonesty 
disqualifies him from consideration as a serious historian. But he never 
pretended to write chapters of history; his essays were artistic interpre- 
tations, written from a definite point of view. Occasional distortion does 
not alter the essential verisimilitude of his portraits. What remains 
remarkable about these is the frequency with which, by a brilliant use 
of imagination and intuition, he was able to hit the nail on the head. 
Moreover, though Strachey’s particular view of the world may at present 
be unfashionable, it is not for that reason to be dismissed. It is detached 
and amused rather than flippant. It exalts moderation, modesty, affec- 
tion, and intelligence; and eschews stupidity, humbug, and misdirected 
zeal, officially sanctioned though these may be. It was held by an author 
who belongs in the great tradition of those comic writers for whom the 
world is full of paradox and folly, and who hope to effect at least the first 
stage of a cure by making people laugh at themselves. 

As, forty years after Eminent Victorians, we look at current trends 
in Victorian biography, Strachey’s contribution appears at first glance 
to have been both absorbed and superseded: absorbed in the sense that 
most biographers now assume that in order to succeed they must be as 
much artists as chroniclers; superseded in the sense that debunking has 
been followed in due course by understanding, laughter by sympathy, 
scorn by insight. We have discovered new dimensions in the great 
Victorians. Figures once irritatingly ebullient, confident, and self-satis- 
fied we now find more and more frequently staring at us in anguish out 
of some strange and awful chiaroscuro. And our hearts go out to them. 

And yet — is the pendulum perhaps beginning to swing too far 
the other way? Admitting Strachey’s sins both of omission and commis- 
sion, is it conceivable that a reading of some recent Victorian biographies 
might show that present students of the age could benefit by looking to 
him for more than diversion or target practice? 

A brief look at post-World War II biographies of Strachey’s four 
eminent Victorians is in itself sufficient to discourage a categorical dis- 
missal of Strachey the biographer. With one exception, these biographies 
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can be called defensive in tone. They are out to show that their subjects, 
far from having been amalgams of strength and weakness, intelligence 
and stupidity, singlemindedness and contradiction, religiosity and prac- 
tical self-seeking, were great and good and altogether worthy. Sir Shane 
Leslie’s Manning (London, 1953), though useful in presenting a full sur- 
vey of the Cardinal's activities, is chiefly remarkable for a sort of breath- 
less awe before the institutions and grandeur of the Roman Catholic 
Church, not unfairly represented by sentiments such as the following: 
“The Holy See waiteth at one time, and at another time waiteth not. 
Inscrutable are her judgments.” Manning’s character, motives, and 
actions are examined at length and found to be admirable. However that 
may be, the last thing Manning was was dull; and that is what this 
pedestrian treatment makes him. Lord Elton’s General Gordon (London, 
1954) is a much better book, noteworthy for a detailed and illuminating 
discussion of Gordon’s highly individualistic theology and its practical 
expression in his apostolate to the poor. Yet one cannot help feeling that 
the author, justly eager to clear Gordon’s personal character from 
Strachey’s imputations and, somewhat less justly, to establish his role in 
the final tragedy as blameless, too often has let his indignation control 
his focus. The reader is never moved to exclaim: “With all his faults and 
virtues, what a man!” 

Those seeking such a reaction will not find it induced, either, by 
a reading of Norman Wymer’s Arnold of Rugby (London, 1953). Lionel 
Trilling and Basil Willey had already established, in contradiction to 
the poorest of the essays in Eminent Victorians, that the Doctor's intellect 
was not so absurdly out of kilter with his moral stature as Strachey had 
tried to make believe.* But Mr. Wymer, while using some unpublished 
materials and supplying the first full biogr..phical treatment of his sub- 
ject, does little more than relate in a pleasant though overly lyrical man- 
ner the success story of a reforming Headmaster who triumphs when 
his students begin to gain academic honors. He may have felt that 


2 Shane Leslie, Manning (London, 1953), p. 190. This book is a revised and condensed 
version of the author’s earlier Henry Edward Manning, His Life and Labours (London, 
1921). 4 

8 Lionel Trilling, Matthew Arnold (New York, 1939), pp. 36-76; Basil Willey, Nineteenth 
Century Studies (London, 1949), pp. 51-72. Fully granting the deficiencies of Strecney’s 
portrait of Arnold, it is well to recall that the dangers of the sort of continuous moral 
hyper-tension inculcated by him at Rugby were observed long before Eminent Victorians 
— by Clough, by Fitzjames and Leslie Stephen, and by Jowett, to name only a few. This 
is not to say that they were necessarily right. But some of Strachey’s detractors give 
the misleading impression that he was the first to denigrate people whom their contem- 
poraries had perforce regarded as virtual saints. 
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analysis and critique of Arnold’s writings and ideas did not come within 
his purview. Yet his rather inadequate coverage of Arnold’s intellec- 
_ tual background, as reflected, say, in the Oriel Common Room when he 
was one of its members, raises the question of the extent to which the life 
of an intellectually significant figure can be fully and fairly estimated 
without placing him in his setting. Like Lord Elton and Sir Shane 
‘eslie, Mr. Wymer has performed a service in correcting the distortions 
of Eminent Victorians. But will their biographies be read forty years 
hence, even (to use the antonym of Lord Rosebery’s characterization of 
Strachey’s Queen Victoria) as non-fiction? 

That is perhaps too high a standard by which to judge. But itis — 
by that standard that one can safely render judgment in favor of Cecil 
Woodham-Smith’s Florence Nightingale, 1820-1910 (London, 1950). 
Confirmed Stracheyans — a contradiction in terms? — may say with some 
justice that the main outlines of Miss Nightingale’s character as they 
emerge in this lengthy and amply documented study do not differ mate- 
rially from those already familiar through Eminent Victorians. But if 
Strachey’s intuitions are thus vindicated, it must be added that Mrs. 
Woodham-Smith has laid bare for the first time in awesome and moving 
detail the inner life of a woman of genius who could write as well as 
minister like an angel. Her youthful spiritual struggles and agonies 
emerge especially clearly, revealing how that hardness of spirit, the 
demonic force that could lead to both triumph and grief, came to be 
forged. The author, concerned neither with defense nor attack, but with 
the re-creation of a personality, lets the sources speak for themselves 
as much as possible, often directly and without commentary. There 
is no doubt that she has brilliantly succeeded in thus letting her subject 
reveal herself fully as a human being. Yet this method of writing biog- 
raphy brings with it the risk that the biographer’s presentation of his own 
point of view may exist only in his power of selecting from his sources. 
Strachey doubtless favored exposure at the cost of exposition. Mrs. 
Woodham-Smith’s approach tends to favor exposition at the cost of 
analysis. But what she set out to do, she did superbly. 

These particular biographies raise certain questions of general 
importance; to what extent, and with what consequences, Strachey’s 
strategy of attack has given way to a strategy of defense; in what ways 
recent biographers have handled the problem of providing background 
and setting; and in what proportion they have given the reader on the 
one hand selection from the sources, on the other analysis and judgment. 
These questions can only be answered by examining other examples of 
recent biographical writing, especially since we are today interested in 
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aspects of the Victorian age which would not have attracted the atten- 
tion of Strachey’s generation. 


THE INCREASING EMPHASIS on economic and administrative history has 
produced a number of. biographies dealing with prominent figures in 
those areas. L. T. C. Rolt, in the preface to his fine biography of Isam- 
bard Kingdom Brunel (London, 1957), notes the curiously impersonal 
character of the few books written about the great figures of the Indus- 
trial Revolution. “We do not know what sort of men they were, or what 
impulses drove them on their momentous course” (p. vii). No good 
biographies of engineers exist, he writes, because these would have to 
deal with technicalities hitherto considered fit subjects only for juvenilia 
and arid treatises; and yet a man like Brunel must be regarded as a key 
character of the century, the archetype of the heroic age of engineering. 
Rolt attempts to probe the sources of Brunel’s fabulous and fruitful 
energy, and with the help of extracts from a diary unfortunately cover- 
ing all too short a period he succeeds in presenting us with a good like- 
ness of the man. But when all is said and done, the book tells us more 
about railroad engineering in the nineteenth century than about Brunel. 
This may be inevitable. The monuments of scientists, engineers, and 
administrators are to be found in their works far more than in their lives. 

That is by no means to imply that artistry is irrelevant in wncing 
about such men. For an example of biography as an art one need only 
turn to S. E. Finer’s The Life and Times of Sir Edwin Chadwick (Lon- 
don, 1952 ).* The author tells us at the start that what follows is to have 
only the slightest reference to Chadwick’s private life — since that was all 
of a piece with his public life. But he has injected such suspense into the 
record of Chadwick’s administrative activities that before one has 
finished reading the book, defective drainpipes and leaking sewers have 
assumed greater consequence than even the most elaborately painful 
Victorian neuroses. 

How has Professor Finer achieved this? Scholarship, mastery in 
the use of primary materials, clear organization — all these factors help. 
But the real secret lies in the author’s assumption that just as Chad- 
wick’s private and public life were in effect one and the same, so also 
must the biographer describe his public life as if he were describing 
his private life. Instead of setting up a mental reservation positing a 
division between personal history (interesting and lively) and institu- 


4 For another recent biography of Chadwick, see R. A. Lewis, Edwin Chadwick and the 
Public Health Movement, 1832-1854 (London, 1952). 
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tional history (instructive and dull), he has proceeded with the aid of 
style, art, and gusto to invest something like the squabble over the 
exact nature of Chadwick’s appointment to the Poor Law Commission 
with the same sort of drama ordinarily reserved for spiritual crises and 
military engagements: 

As Nicholls, fresh from hearing Melbourne confirm his appointment, rushed out of 
the Prime Minister’s study, he ran up to Chadwick, pressed him warmly by the 
hand, and said how delighted he was to serve with him. T. F. Lewis followed him, 
with cold hauteur and with Melbourne’s last words ringing in his ears — ‘Beware of 
theory and speculation; in you I have confidence, you are a man of business — but 
there are others, others who were connected with the Commission of Enquiry, in 
whom I have not the same confidence.’ Disdainfully, Lewis remarked his Secretary; 
and then, drawing himself up to his full height, turned away Pecksniff-like to order 
mahogany tables and plush chairs for the Commissioners’ offices, and for the Secre- 
tary’s cane-bottom chairs and tables of plain deal. (p.111) 


No nove! could communicate more tension and sense of immediacy. In 
his book Mr. Finer has raised the curtain on the inner workings of the 
Poor Law Commission and the Boards of Health; has revealed the role 
played by newspapers like the Times in shaping public opinion on the 
subject of health, the tangled relations and jurisdictions of central and 
local authorities, the importance of vested interests such as the powerful 
railroad engineers; and has thrown light on the internal politics of Boards 
and Commissions. But, above all, he has managed to keep Chadwick in 
the center of the scene. Chadwick's ideas as shaped by Benthamite 
philosophy, his passionate devotion to the cause of reform, the sharp 
edges of his personality, these, “the life,” are at no point swamped by 
“the times.” 

The few biographies which have been written about men of 
science, industry, and administration whet the appetite for more know]- 
edge about the psychology of the Victorian engineer, the Victorian 
Civil Servant, the Victorian banker and businessman. That is not to say 
that the biographer’s sole concern must be with those who have achieved 
or successfully exerted power. In some ways Richard Monckton Milnes, 
for instance, can be regarded as a failure. Yet, in Mr. Pope-Hennessy’s 
masterful biography of the Bird of Paradox, The Years of Promise, 
1809-1851 (London, 1949) and The Flight of Youth, 1851-1885 (London, 
1951), not only does he come to life in all his paradoxical plumage, but, 
because he was important in Victorian literature and society, a lovingly 
detailed account of his life in effect becomes a social history of the age. 
One of the dangers of this sort of kaleidoscopic biography in which a 
man’s life and times are reconstructed, so to speak, day by day, lies in the 
inevitable intrusion of trivia. We are told that when Monckton Milnes 
called on Varnhagen, he was out; and that when Varnhagen subse- 
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quently called on Monckton Milnes, he was out. We hear about the car- 
riage horses slipping one day, with no ill effect to anyone. But the author 
may well feel that the bright colors of a mosaic are best set off by darker 
stones; that in order to communicate the texture of life, he must chron- 
icle huggermugger and humdrum along with the rest. And a passage 
like this — one example of many such — amply justifies his approach: “At 
Derby they [Carlyle and Milnes traveling together to the West Riding} 
sat up late in the travelers’ room at the Royal Hotel, Milnes reading a 
tragedy of Landor’s at one side of the table while Carlyle wrote to Jane 
at the other. Across the room two bagmen dined and talked. Overhead 
the gas jets blazed relentlessly” (Years of Promise, pp. 139-140). Here 
the past lives again. 

The ramifications of Monckton Milnes’ friendships and interests ' 
were such that any biography must naturally and inevitably depict him 
within the context of his society. This is of course far from necessarily 
so when a less sociable man of letters attracts the biographer’s atten- 
tion. Wilfred Stone’s manifold aims in his Religion and Art of William 
Hale White (“Mark Rutherford”) (Stanford, 1954) illustrate the range 
of problems faced by an author writing about the sort of major-minor 
literary figure who must be brought into the framework of his time so 
that each may shed light on the other. Mr. Stone wants to introduce an 
author of merit, to study the transitions and tensions of the nineteenth- 
* century milieu in which White found himself, and to elucidate his writ- 
ings — fictional, scholarly, and confessional — by his life. These writings 
and the spiritual agonies they reflect he treats at one and the same 
time as the product of a peculiar personal neurosis, the sufferings of 
the highly nervous son of a highly nervous mother, forced, because he 
could not love her, to seek affection outside the home, and finding the 
religious springs from which he is aching to drink dried up and turned 
to dust and ashes before his eyes; and as a case history in the psychologi- 
cal experience of an age. A striking final chapter devoted to an analysis 
of the revised version (1912) of an article White first wrote in 1879 
shows how he turned processes of particular experience, feeling, and 
thought into generalized principle, not merely on stylistic or aesthetic 
grounds, but as part of his attempt to make himself at home in the world. 

The distinction between “dynamic” background, as it is to be 
found in the last chapter of Mr. Stone’s book, and background of another 
kind is illustrated in Sir Geoffrey Faber’s Jowett: A Portrait with Back- 
ground (London, 1957). An example of the former, in this instance the 
relation of individual psychology to the general atmosphere of the age, 
is Sir Geoffrey’s perceptive comment on Arthur Stanley who, like so 
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many other Victorians, found “in the rarefied moral code of his age so 
perfectly devised a protection for his own fastidious repugnances that 
he never dreamed of questioning it, or of seeking to find rational support 
for his extreme assumptions” (p. 121). Examples of a more static kind 
of background are the long set pieces on Essays and Reviews, on the 
affair of Bishop Colenso, and on the dispute concerning the Regius 
Professor's salary. Not all of this scaffolding is essential. Some of it 
might have been better constructed. But behind it the personality of the 
Master of Balliol may be clearly observed. 

The popular image of the stern and remote Victorian taskmaster 
gives way to that of the undersized human being with the highly-pitched 
voice who triumphantly overcomes poverty and a heritage of weakness 
and failure. In this book, as in his Oxford Apostles; A Character Study of 
the Oxford Movement (London, 1933), Sir Geoffrey considers comment 
on the sexual proclivities and problems of his subjects an important part 
of his task as a biographer. Jowett’s sexlessness is obviously an important 
factor to be weighed in any estimate of his personality. If, in his 
hypothesis of a traumatic experience the Master of Balliol may or may 
not have undergone at St. Paul’s, just as in his interpretation of New- 
man’s nightmare after over-indulgence in cheese at Brighton in the 
previous book, the author is skating on rather thin ice as far as the evi- 
dence is concerned, at least he is willing to go skating. We can applaud 
his efforts to probe the relation of emotional disposition to character 
and ideas. It is less easy to accept his passionate and at times almost 
petulant defense of Jowett’s opinions and ideas on practically all sub- 
jects, because this defense tends to become part and parcel of Faber’s 
treatment of Jowett throughout as a man of his time who had to make 
the best of it and deserves recognition for so doing. Someone of Jowett’s 
influence and position, after all, helps to shape the moral and intellectual 
climate of his age at the same time that his actions may to some extent 
be its product. There is a delicate problem here. To weigh men and 
their thoughts out of the context of their time is patently dangerous 
and unfair. On the other hand, when motives, actions, and ideas are 
regarded primarily within their setting, judgment and critical evaluation 
are at a discount. 

This problem is but another aspect of the difficulty of merging 
life and times, foreground and background, with no loss either of per- 
spective or understanding; perhaps the greatest challenge facing the 
biographer today, when he is aware as never before of the extent to 
which circumstances help to shape personality and thought. It is a chal- 
lenge which becomes particularly demanding when the biographer 
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tackles a man of ideas. He need not be either a Marxist or a Freudian, 
he must be a bit of both, to be properly conscious of the relation of life 
to thought. He need not be a professional philosopher, but he must have 
a certain proficiency in the anatomy of ideas. Should the ideal result be 
textual analysis tempered by anecdote? Or should he forego all claims 
to completeness, substantive critique, and originality in dealing with 
the thought of his subject, confining himself to the analysis of personal- 
ity? And, if he adopts the latter course, is there not a perpetual danger 
of Hamlet without the Prince? 

In his The Life of John Stuart Mill (London, 1954) Mr. Michael 
St. John Packe has not solved all these problems. The summaries of 
Mill’s major writings give the reader an impression of the range of his 
thought. But more could perhaps have been done in the way of analyz- 
ing the interconnection between its political and philosophical aspects 
as well as the relation of both to Mill’s active involvement in public af- 
fairs. Nonetheless, this is a notable book. For as the first to make full 
use of the Mill Papers, the author sets forth in detail as readable as it 
is scholarly the complete story of the friendship of Mill and Harriet 
Taylor, an account triply significant: as a human document of pathos, 
dignity, and passion; as a commentary on the totems and taboos of 
Victorian society; and as the record of an intellectual collaboration of 
unique and supreme importance. Here is compulsory supplementary 
reading for all readers of Mill’s Autobiography; and an oasis for those 
who have tended to regard that work as a classic of desiccation as well 
as one of dedication. 

In some ways Mr. Packe may be said to have deliberately sacri- 
ficed background to foreground. Noel Annan, in Leslie Stephen, His 
Thought and Character in Relation to his Time ( London, 1951) proceeds 
in a precisely contrary manner, deliberately stressing background rather 
than personality in accordance with his view of the time that biography 
then suffered from an over-emphasis on personal relations to the detri- 
ment of their social and intellectual context.’ Having sketched out 
Stephen’s life and achievements in the first two chapters, he devotes the 


5 In this he was in accord with the late Humphry House who observed that the search for 
the ego had led to the neglect of the super-ego; and that this limitation of vision was the 
great danger facing the contemporary biographer. “Biography is being strangled by art; 
and we have to unwind the silken scarf from its throat” (Humphry House, “The Present 
Art of Biography,” All in Due Time [London, 1955], p. 264). Actually, these fears have 
proved groundless. In fact, judging by recent evidence, historical background is not 
unlikely soon to gain a victory over preoccupation with personality, “Lives and Times” 
over “Lives.” 
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remaining two-thirds of the book to placing him in his Victorian setting. 
The technique works, primarily because the background, far from 
being a mere “fill-in,” constitutes in effect a highly original series of 
essays on the relation of Stephen’s writings to Victorian modes of 
thought. 

One might complain that the author has used Stephen the man 
primarily as a peg on which to hang these essays; but the complaint 
would be captious. For more light on Stephen's personality we can 
always turn to Maitland’s Life, a masterpiece of its kind. But there is 
nowhere else to turn for such penetrating pages on topics like the con- 
tinuing (and paradoxical) search for ultimate sanctions in Stephen's 
evolutionary ethics, the psychological basis of Victorian athleticism, 
and the exact route of the intellectual omnibus from Clapham to Blooms- 
bury. At the same time, the ideal blend of background and foreground 
— the Renaissance portrait in which the open window behind the seated 
figure leads the eye as if by an inevitable progress to distant mountains, 
castles, and rivers — that ideal has eluded Mr. Annan as it has eluded 
Sir Geoffrey and Mr. Packe. Perhaps it cannot be attained today. For 
the biographer, even when he possesses the two skills necessary for its 
attainment — ability to delve into the mysteries of the individual human 
personality and mastery of a large body of intellectual, social, or politi- 
cal history — must also be able in the writing to blend them in such a 
way that for the reader the transitions from one aspect to the other oc- 
cur, as it were, with an ineluctable logic of their own. Two outstand- 
ing recent examples of political biography, Sir Philip Magnus’ Gladstone, 
A Biography (London, 1954) and Lord David Cecil’s Lord M., or the 
Later Life of Lord Melbourne (London, 1954), illustrate this problem of 
emphasis. Sir Philip paints Gladstone in frock coat and wing collar, ad- 
dressing the House of Commons. Lord David gives us Melbourne in 
his dressing gown. 

Any biographer of Gladstone, shadowed by Morley’s Ghost and 
faced with the manuscript mountains of Hawarden and the British 
Museum, achieves heroic stature by definition. Sir Philip not only man- 
ages, in a reasonable amount of space, to depict the principal stages of 
Gladstone’s political career clearly and dramatically. He is also that 
rare and refreshing phenomenon today, a biographer not afraid to make 
judgments, occasionally even adverse judgments, about his subject. He 
makes no bones about the high esteem in which he holds Gladstone’s 
moral stature as well as his facility for never shutting the door on his 
mind. Nevertheless, he does not let this respect deter him from pointing 
out his blunders — his deportment in the American Civil War and in the 
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Gordon episode are two instances — nor does he refrain from suggesting 
that Gladstone might have acted with more acumen in his relations with 
Palmerston and with the Queen. Such knowledgeable hindsight is 
neither easy nor reprehensible. ; 

Inevitably the continuous chronicle of public affairs can begin to 
weigh rather heavily on the reader. A. C. Kennedy, in his fine Salisbury, 
1830-1903, Portrait of a Statesman (London, 1953) tried to avoid this 
effect by occasional variations; supplying, for example, a connected and 
complete discussion of Salisbury’s religion early in the book, and later 
on imagining him in soliloquy after his Turkish mission. Sir Philip shuns 
such diversionary tactics and takes us over the course from start to finish, 
including, it is true, occasional rest periods for holidays and lighter 
moments as they occur. But his subject took appallingly few holidays, 
and the number of his lighter moments barely exceeds that of his Min- 
istries. In his analysis of Gladstone’s political behavior as a revelation of 
the way in which his mind worked, the author's seismic simile may be 
deemed causally true without being causally sufficient. Can the analogy 
of a series of earthquakes really catch the full complexity of this process? 
Involuntarily one’s gaze wanders from Sir Philip's full-length portrait in 
oils to the pen-and-ink sketch Strachey drew in his Gordon essay, too 
unkind, perhaps, but still revealing by a line here, a bit of shading there, 
certain elements of the true likeness which have eluded the portrait 
painter. 

The massive pomp of Sir Philip is apt to induce occasional long- 
ings for Strachey’s subtlety. But lest we jump to the conclusion that 
long and solid biographies of Prime Ministers do not invite the essayist’s 
flexible manner, born of more freedom and less responsibility, we need 
only turn to Lord David Cecil’s volumes on Melbourne. His style, pol- 
ished, urbane, slightly ironical throughout —in short, reminiscent of 
Strachey’s, serves him supremely well as an instrument of character 
analysis and as a lens through which human passions and follies may be 
observed with Gibbonian detachment. The Young Melbourne (London, 
1939) presented the subtly drawn picture of a young man whose own 
temperament, half animal vigor and hard common sense, half dreamy 
speculation and delicate sensibility, mirrored the transition from 
eighteenth- to nineteenth-century habits of thought and feeling. The 
second volume, in which politics begin to compete for attention with 
character, does not quite reach the superlative standard set by the first. 
Even the combination of Queen Victoria and Mrs. Norton cannot make 
up for the tempestuous Caroline Lamb. And Melbourne the Prime 
Minister does not hold the same psychological interest as Melbourne 
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the young man between two worlds. Lord David's artistry has fullest 
play wherever the human element rules supreme, as in his masterly treat- 
ment of the relationship between the young Queen and her first Prime 
Minister. And since this relationship happens to have been perhaps the 
most significant aspect of Melbourne’s Premiership, the book qualifies 
as an outstanding political biography as well as a moving human portrait. 

Literary biography, in the form of new full-length studies of 
major figures, continues to flourish alongside political biography. It is 
a special field, with problems of its own, and deserves separate treat- 
ment.® But no essay concerned with recent Victorian biographies can 
omit mention of Edgar Johnson’s Charles Dickens, His Tragedy and 
Triumph (New York, 1953), a magisterial treatment of the man and 
his work which might have restored even Strachey’s faith in two-volume 
biographies. And to this must be added two other outstanding biogra- 
phies of major literary figures, Charles Carrington’s Rudyard Kipling, 
His Life and Work (London, 1955) and Sir Charles Tennyson’s biog- 
raphy of his grandfather, Alfred Tennyson (London, 1950). What is 
perhaps most significant for the present purpose about all these books 
is that they deal sympathetically and respectfully with writers who have 
been underrated in the past, in part because one of the consequences 
of the reaction against Victorian values and standards was that the popu- 
lar authors of the period were automatically assumed to have been in 
harmony with those values and standards, and therefore lacking in depth 
and complexity. Both these assumptions are now being widely ques- 
tioned. 


ALL THE BIOGRAPHIES hitherto mentioned have dealt with individuals, 
some great, others not so great; some primarily interesting in terms of 
character and personality, others more in reflecting the age. What of 
the genre of collective biography to which, after all, Eminent Victorians 
belonged? For though he called the choice of his four subjects “in one 
sense haphazard,” it is quite clear that Strachey’s four Victorians were 
in fact carefully (some might say maliciously) selected as outstanding 
examples of respectable achievement, moral earnestness, probity, and 
religious conviction. Some of the most striking biographical works of 


6 See Edel, Literary Biography, for a shrewd discussion of this special form of biography. 
The present essay was completed before the appearance of the second volume of Gor- 
don N. Ray’s definitive Thackeray biography, The Uses of Adversity, 1811-1846 (New 
York, 1955) and The Age of Wisdom, 1847-1863 (New York, 1958, which should cer- 
tainly be added to any list of outstanding recent Victorian biographies. 
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recent years also concern themselves with groups brought together by 
the biographer to point a moral or adorn a tale. Mrs. Woodham-Smith’s 
The Reason Why (London, 1953) is one of these. A study in part of 
those institutional and administrative weaknesses of the British Army 
in the nineteenth century which contributed to the disaster of “The 
Charge of the Light Brigade,” it is built around the lives and characters 
of three men, Lord Lucan, Lord Cardigan, and, to a lesser extent, Lord 
Raglan. But instead of writing biographies of these men — there would 
have been little point in doing so in the case of the former two — the 
author has crossed the threads of their lives with those of institutional 
history and has attempted to demonstrate how personal character, 
chance, and institutional pressures interact in the shaping of historical 
events. 

Frances J. Woodward’s The Doctor's Disciples; A Study of Four 
Pupils of Arnold of Rugby (London, 1954) is another kind of collective 
biography. Here the unifying factor is not, as in The Reason Why, a 
series of events, but the influence of a teacher on four of his students — 
Stanley, Gell, Clough, and his own son William Arnold — all of whom 
played significant parts in the drama of the age. The book is part of a 
tendency to turn from preceptors to disciples, to pursue Victorian ideas 
from closet and classroom to the world of action — or, indeed, as in the 
instance of Clough, to the world of inaction. Arnold did not always see 
where his ideas might lead others when carried to their logical con- 
clusion. Mrs. Woodward shows that the quest for truth inculcated at 
Rugby could have unexpected results and makes good use of the bio- 
graphical method in her demonstration. 

Easily the most important of the collective biographies of recent 
years is Asa Briggs’ Victorian People: Some Reassessments of People, 
Institutions, Ideas, and Events, 1851-1867 (London, 1954) in which the 
author sets out to examine the unity of that period by studying selected 
people active in affairs at the time. These people, “specimens” as 
Strachey’s characters were, include Roebuck, Bright, Lowe, Disraeli, 
Hughes, Trollope, Bagehot, Applegarth, and Smiles. The book is impor- 
tant for several reasons. First, in its supposition that it is possible to 
penetrate to the “mood” of a period by isolating certain expressed and 
unexpressed assumptions which underlie that mood. Secondly, because 
it does not merely list the components of that mood — the Gospel of 
Work, the Idea of the Gentleman, the concept of Self-Help — but also 
traces its cross-currents. Thirdly, because Professor Briggs leaves the 
beaten path to such advantage. Where countless others have studied the 
diplomacy of the Crimean War he probes its influence on domestic af- 
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fairs; where much has been said about economic class distinctions in the 
nineteenth century, he stresses the continuing strength of habits of defer- 
ence and pro-aristocratic feelings in English society, Lastly, the book is 
important because it makes biography the vehicle for general ideas about 
the age. Here it is not entirely successful. The biographer tends to be 
submerged by the historian. And in spite of the title, Victorian people 
emerge far less vividly than Victorian institutions and habits of thought. 
The author has resisted the temptation to treat picturesque personalities 
like Smiles and Hughes as “characters.” But the resultant gain in sympa- 
thetic understanding also brings with it a certain loss of liveliness. More- 
over, the thought is never allowed to occur to the reader that some Vic- 
torian people, however socially significant, may have possessed amusing 
eccentricities and may even have made fools of themselves on occasion. 
The book could have done with a dash of Stracheyan bitters. 

Strachey himself figures in yet another species of collective 
biography, that concerned with families rather than heterogeneous 
groups of individuals. C. R. Sanders’ The Strachey Family, History of 
a Family, 1588-1932 (Durham, N. C., 1953) attempts to find continuities 
and inherited characteristics in tracing the story of a distinguished Eng- 
lish family which made great contributions to public and cultural life 
through the centuries. But neither this book nor Paul Bloomfield’s Un- 
common People. A Study of England's Elite (London, 1955) — concerned 
with the Wedgwood-Darwin, Barclay, and Villiers connections — really 
sustains the sociological note. For the most part, both these books supply 
what turns out in the main to be a mixture of genealogy and anecdote. 
Perhaps it is difficult to do much more than that in following a family 
through several centuries. External factors making for variety and dif- 
ferences tend, then, to outweigh common traits. 

But that far more can be done within the limits of a shorter period 
has been proved by Noel Annan, who followed up his stimulating re- 
marks on the English intellectual aristocracy of the nineteenth century 
in the Stephen biography by an article setting forth its ramifications in 
detail.? Here, in what might be called an essay in intellectual proso- 
pography, he shows how in the course of the century an aristocracy of 
intellect gradually spread over English intellectual life, criticizing the 
assumptions of the ruling class above it, and forming the opinions of the 


7 “The Intellectual Aristocracy,” in J. H. Plumb, ed., Studies in Social History: A Tribute 
to G. M. Trevelyan (London, 1955), pp. 243-287. 
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upper middle class. The families composing this new aristocracy were 
united by their emphasis on intellectual freedom, on a public service 
open to talent, on the improvement of society by an analysis of its needs 
and the calculation of the possible course of its development, and (on 
the negative side) by their limited aesthetic responses. 

When E. M. Forster, at the end of the “domestic biography” of 
his great-aunt, Marianne Thornton, 1797-1887 (London, 1956), remarks 
that the impressions he received at the Hertfordshire house where he 
spent his early years had given him a middle-class, atavistic slant upon 
society and history, he is really putting himself forward as a living ex- 
ample of family continuity. The book, based on the Thornton family 
papers, and written with grace, subtlety, and occasional playful irony, 
shows how in the course of almost a century, and in spite of vast changes 
in thought and activity in the outside world, a closely knit family may 
retain traits of thought and feeling as significant to the social historian 
as charts of prices and wages or files of long dead periodicals. One could 
hardly expect authors of similar books to have Mr. Forster's talents — 
when he writes about Henry Thornton that “he never pens a sentence 
that is clumsy or feeble, and he knows exactly what he wants to say,” 
that applies equally to himself — but it is clear that the path of intel- 
lectual or domestic family biography is one that can lead to rewarding 
discoveries. 


WHAT DOEs ALL TuIs add up to? Certain glimpses come to mind first of 
all, glimpses reminding one once again of the diversity and color the 
period holds: Salisbury testing the telephones at Hatfield by shouting 
nursery rhymes through them; Jowett and Tennyson tossing the two 
little Tennyson boys in a blanket; William Arnold’s first reaction to the 
Himalayas — he was “reminded of Papa”; Lord Tankerville saying he 
liked a rainy Sunday because the people could not come out and enjoy 
themselves; Gladstone and his wife in front of the fire singing “A raga- 
muffin husband and a rantipoling wife, we'll fiddle it and scrape it 
through the ups and downs of life”; Swinburne reading Les Noyades at 
Fryston in the presence of the Archbishop of York; Monckton Milnes 
spraining his ankle at Bagniéres dancing the cachuka down a mountain- 
side; Macaulay running through the Athenaeum, shouting “It’s out, it’s 
out!” in reference to the coin lodged in Brunel’s windpipe. An easy 
answer to the three questions raised earlier — regarding the proportions 
of background and foreground, analysis and exposition, praise and 
blame — would simply be to match the variety of the Victorian scene 
with a similar variety in biographical writing about its inhabitants. And 
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it would not be an incorrect answer. Yet beyond this undoubted variety 
certain tendencies, both in the art of biography and in the general view 
of the age, may perhaps be discerned. 

First, it is probably fair to say that the approach to the period 
taken by most Victorian biographers writing today is sympathetic; and 
that this has as its corollary some abdication of critical judgment on 
their part. Things have indeed come round since Strachey wrote. No 
longer do we dare mock the Victorians or condescend to them. On the 
contrary, their struggles, their predicaments, their agonies have become 
paradigmatic of our own. And the fact that they were often able to sur- 
mount them without benefit of psychoanalysis has further enhanced their 
standing. Some writers relate Victorian problems directly to the 
twentieth century, either in intellectual terms, as when Basil Willey links 
Essays and Reviews with Bultmann’s Kerygma and Myth to show the 
relevance of the former for contemporary liberalism and “demythologi- 
zation” ;® or, more frequently, in terms of the mutual perplexities which 
bind us together. Others prefer to see the age “as it saw itself,” that is to 
say sociologically, and are thus bound by method rather than inclina- 
tion to practice Einfiihlung. As Sir Geoffrey Faber has put it: “Sympathy 
and respect are necessary conditions for the understanding of any ideas 
whatsoever” (Oxford Apostles, p. 13). And this dictum must certainly 
be applied in some degree to motive and action as well as thought. But 
the sociological approach has its perils. “Tout comprendre” can all too 
easily become not only “tout pardonner,” but “tout applaudir.” It is well 
to remember the injunction that “ideas must be viewed, not only as early 
or late, but also as sound or unsound.”® 

One danger signal is the readiness with which some recent writers 
seem to assume that the Victorian age in all its manifestations was pre- 
ordained; and that the people living it in could do no other than adjust 
themselves to the inevitable. This is a variant of the historicist fallacy, 
perhaps found in its most harmless and unavoidable form in statements 
such as Lord David Cecil’s, to the effect that “the spirit of reform was out 
to make itself felt in every established department” (Lord M., p. 144) — 
where a literary and space-saving device takes the place of historical 
analysis. A slightly different result ensues when Asa Briggs writes 
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(about Tom Brown’s Schooldays ): “It needed a jolly book to popularize 
the public school with the middle class, and later on with the working- 
class reading public, just as it needed a serious biography [of Arnold] 
to provide a convincing assessment for Christian intellectuals” (Vic- 
torian People, p. 158). No doubt. But seeing these books as sociological 
phenomena tends to preclude any value judgments about them. Sir 
Geoffrey Faber defends Jowett’s subscription to the Articles as a sign 
of strength rather than weakness: “A strength which kept itself for a 
real occasion, and refused to be dispersed in useless friction with an 
imperfect, but not alterable environment.”!° One need not quarrel so 
much with this view of Jowett as with the implication (1) that to accept 
one’s environment is the path of virtue as well as wisdom, and (2) that 
Jowett’s “strength” could somehow foresee the occasions upon which it 
must exert itself more fully. 

Professor Willey performs yet another variation based on this 
theme of whatever must be, must be. In discussing the kinship between 
the Oxford Movement and Methodism he writes about the latter: “But 
occurring in the eighteenth century it had had other tasks to perform, 
and could melt the spiritual ice-pack by reaffirming the old Protestant 
certainties” (Nineteenth Century Studies, p. 74). The question of who 
decides what tasks are to be performed suggests itself. The implication 
that they must be performed at certain times makes critical evaluation 
difficult; since value judgments have already been weighed in advance, 
so to speak, by the taskmaster. In this particular instance, because 
Protestantism needed a deepened understanding of the grounds of faith 
and the nature of religious experience, the author claims for Newman 
“a place, not amongst the reactionaries or obscurantists, but amongst 
the light-bearers of the nineteenth century.” Again, the question here is 
not so much whether he should or should not occupy such a place as 
whether a necessitarian interpretation such as this can allot him any 
other. 

In short on the one hand sympathy growing out of our own 
inability to solve our problems any better than the Victorians did theirs, 
on the other the sociological approach which regards a society in its own 
terms without judging it, have combined to produce a phase of Victorian 
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biography characterized by great good will and understanding. And if, 
to those still critical of some Victorian values, there is perhaps too much 
of a tendency to conduct the study of the age like a religious service, the 
silence in church is not being broken by Freudian firecrackers. Fears 
that the increasing emphasis on the psychological approach in many 
fields would have a deleterious effect on the writing of biography be- 
cause it would lead to too much scientific or pseudo-scientific categoriza- 
tion have on the whole proved groundless. The best biographies of re- 
cent vintage show that their authors can and do use subtlety, tact, and at _ 
times almost excessive caution in their psychological analyses. They are, 
of course, preoccupied with childhood and adolescence. But none of 
them pretends to be writing case histories. Readers must not expect 
diagnosis, but the biographer ought to be able to raise the right questions 
when the facts warrant his doing so. 

As for the view of the age as a whole that emerges from a reading 
of some recent biographies, granted that an arbitrary selection of books 
about diverse people makes it difficult to see the wood for the trees — and 
that there is always another part of the forest — one major point at least 
can be made. The old and simple categories which seemed to visualize 
Victorian England as an enormous playing-field, with a series of teams 
in distinctively colored jerseys engaged in fierce yet expertly refereed 
combats — Christians vs. Doubters, Liberals vs. Conservatives, Extro- 
verts vs. Introverts, Optimists vs. Pessimists — these, it is clear, no longer 
apply. For one thing, they do not account for the fact, increasingly ap- 
parent, that so many of the players wore jerseys of clashing colors 
(which sometimes concealed hair shirts, underneath ). Scratch a Victor- 
ian, and find a split personality? Reading some recent books on the 
period almost persuades one to answer in the affirmative. 

Here are Monckton Milnes, at once philanthropist and Master of 
Aphrodisiopolis; “Mark Rutherford,” the conscientious Civil Servant 
undergoing spiritual martyrdom; Florence Nightingale, outwardly the 
devoted daughter and young society lady, inwardly in secret turmoil 

through her mysterious “calls”; Melbourne, the gay and cynical man of 
the world, worried about ultimate problems, poring over his Greek 
Testament, his bland exterior concealing a troubled spirit; Leslie 
Stephen, at the same time James Russell Lowell’s “lovable man” and 
egocentric family tyrant; Browning and Tennyson, torn between creative 
impulse and social conformity; Jowett and Brunel, incarnations of hard- 
headedness and self-confidence to the outside world, confiding their 
weaknesses and faults to private journals. The conflict of action and be- 
lief depicted in Clough’s “Dipsychus”; that “clash between conventional 
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poise and secret catastrophe” observed by the late Michael Sadleir 
(quoted by Briggs, p. 105); the extent to which, as we have recently 
learned from Walter E. Houghton’s Victorian Frame of Mind, 1830-1870 
(New Haven, 1957), the Victorian subconsciousness was haunted by 
fear and worry, by guilt, frustration, and loneliness — all these symptoms 
of the syndrome of the age duly make their appearance in the lives of 
its notable men and women. Perhaps this should occasion no surprise. 
A period which saw such immense changes as the growth of an indus- 
trial civilization, the development of a democratic society, and the de- 
cline of faith naturally left its marks on sensitive people living through 
it. And if it is foolish to expect to find no contradiction, no struggle, no 
complexity in the individual psyche, it is even more foolish to expect to 
be able to categorize the age as a whole in clearly distinct social and 
political terms, to choose obvious “teams.” 

A few examples, picked at random from books mentioned in this 
essay, should suffice to illustrate this point: Monckton Milnes wrote 
tracts in defense of the Oxford Movement as well as of the Revolution 
of 1848. The Christian Socialists requested permission to reprint the 
chapter on the future of the working classes from Mill’s Political 
Economy. Leslie Stephen, the real founder of muscular Christianity, 
was not a Christian. Smiles’ gospel of self-improvement was admired by 
the socialist Robert Blatchford; it was an outgrowth of Radicalism, not an 
antidote to it. Dr. Arnold was liberal in politics and theology, yet at the 
same time in favor of the old classical education. Lowe, on the other 
hand, supported progressive education while opposing the extension of 
the franchise. Carlyle and Sterling wrote for Mill's Philosophical Radi- 
cal review. Conventional political nomenclature breaks down when one 
recalls that Bagehot and Trollope were Liberal Conservatives, Bright 
essentially conservative, and Disraeli something of a radical. And just 
as any simple generalization about Toryism vs. Democracy is put to 
flight by a mere glance at the life and career of Disraeli, so is any hasty 
ranging of Laissez-Faire vs. State Intervention placed in doubt by fig- 
ures such as Chadwick and Shaftesbury, both in their different ways 
unwilling precursors of the Welfare State. 

Tension is often not present where we might most expect to find 
it: the Balliol Common Room remained friendly throughout the Ward 
controversy; Carlyle was a regular visitor at Whig parties; Swinburne 
read Plato under Jowett as well as reading Sade under Monckton Milnes. 
“Influence” does not always flow in textbook channels, nor is the Zeit- 
geist evenly distributed: Chadwick took no direct impress from his non- 
conformist background; apart from the Bristol Riots of 1831, no single 
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historical event occurred that had any bearing on Brunel’s life and 
work; there were even more than the usual worlds of difference between 
the intellectual atmospheres of Oxford and Cambridge during the years 
of theological strife. 

All this does not add up to chaos, nor is it insusceptible of analysis. 
It constitutes, rather, the sort of complexity that demands new cate- 
gories, emphasis on cross-currents, on unexpressed underlying assump- 
tions, on hitherto unsuspected groupings and combinations. And we are 
beginning to get that new structuring of the age. Dr. Kitson Clark has 
shown, in the economic sphere, that all landlords did not necessarily 
oppose the repeal of the Corn Laws, that an explanation of English 
society purely in terms of industrial against agricultural interests breaks 
down on closer examination." In the intellectual sphere Mr. Annan has 
stressed the parallel point that political alignments cut across religious 
as well as economic differences, and (following in the footsteps of A. V. 
Dicey and G. M. Young) has further pursued the variations and trans- 
positions of the Evangelical theme in the Victorian ‘symphony. Profes- 
sors Houghton, Willey, and Briggs have begun the work of discarding 
the old labels and of devising a set of fresh ones capable of describing 
the complicated texture which recent biographers have helped to reveal. 

It is apparent that the old periodization, roughly a sort of pro- 
longed accelerando from eighteenth-century libertinism to progressively 
increasing respectability and reform, no longer holds water. On the one 
hand Regency Respé¢ctables, whether hailing from Edinburgh or Clap- 
ham, bid fair to outweigh Regency Bucks in number and significance. 
Some scholars even go so far as to see the high point of what used to be 
called “Victorianism” reached in the age of Bowdler and Mrs. Sherwood. 
On the other hand, the high moral tone of the Victorians themselves, 
their emphasis on family life and on proper deportment, has come to be 
understood more and more as a line of defense against the chasm per- 
petually threatening under the respectable crust. Then, too, we are 
learning to beware of the linear fallacy, and beginning to regard politi- 
cal, social, and intellectual controversy in terms of the ebb and flow of 


11 G. S. R. Kitson Clark, “The Electorate and the Repeal of the Corn Laws,” Transactions 
of the Royal Historical Society, sth Series, I (1951), 109-126; “The Repeal of the 
Corn Laws and the Politics of the Forties,” Economic History Review, 2nd Series, IV 
(1951-52), 1-13; and “Hunger and Politics in 1842,” Journal of Modern History, 
XXV (1953), 355-374. 

12 See Asa Briggs’ point in Victorian People, p. 153, that character must have been a 
scarce endowment in the fifties and sixties just because there was so much stress on it. 
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generations rather than in those of ineluctable progress. Certain families 
or groups may build nests of views and assumptions that maintain an 
existence over a long period of time, little or not at all affected by a sup- 
posedly dominant “climate.” We still have too much of a tendency at 
times to think of nineteenth-century English opinion as an entirely 
passive substance, reacting to successive assaults made upon it by cer- 
tain books — On Liberty, Essays and Reviews, Robert Elsmere — and to 
forget that the people who wrote these books were, after all, themselves 
shaped to some extent by the very atmosphere they are said to be 
“assaulting.” 

What is the biographer’s future role to be in these new ap- 
proaches to the Victorian age? The last few years have made it clear 
that excellent biographies of major figures, based on new materials, 
will continue to be written. It is to be hoped that Finer’s Chadwick 
and Rolt’s Brunel have set examples for equally instructive biographies 
of Victorian administrators, engineers, and businessmen. Much scope is 
offered by the genre of collective biography. There have been studies of 
groups of doubters and of groups of believers. Parliamentary history is 
increasingly being written in terms of the biographies of Members. 
And there will undoubtedly be more biographies of Victorian families 
and influential groups. Other themes suggest themselves: Victorians 
abroad and in the Colonies; their deathbeds; their illnesses; their suc- 
cesses and failures in academic examinations; their love of landscape; 
their conversions and mystical “moments of truth”; changes in their 
epistolary style and modes of humor; their school experiences; different 
kinds of provincialism; family rifts and emancipation from family influ- 
ence; the effect of literary fashions on domestic life. A single remark 
of E. M. Forster’s, to the effect that the gradual reduction in the intensity 
of mourning and deathbed emotionalism also implied a reduction in love 
and loyalty of soul (Marianne Thornton, p. 71), opens up a fertile field 
for psychological study through family biography. Is there any reason 
why the method and scope of contemporary sociological investigations 
like Riesman’s Lonely Crowd should not be projected backwards? The 
Victorian age certainly offers a great deal of source material, in its litera- 
ture, its diaries, it correspondence, its journals and autobiographies. It 
is up to the biographers to meet this challenge. 


WE SEEM TO HAVE TRAVELED a long distance from Strachey’s Eminent 
Victorians. And yet, have we really come as far as all that? It has been 
the fashion to damn Strachey with faint praise by expressing admiration 
for his style, his humor, his wit, his artistry — for everything except the 
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substance of what he said. He was capable of willful distortion; he 
mocked too much; he pitied too little. These are sins inexcusable in 
serious students of the past, and it is all to the good that they are not 
being committed today. But in re-reading Eminent Victorians, after 
reading some of the better biographies of Victorian figures that have 
appeared since the Second World War, one is struck by more than 
mockery and stylistic brilliance. In his four Victorian specimens Strachey 
saw contradiction and complexity — conflicts between religiosity and — 
worldliness, belief and action, idealism and practice, self-love and self- 
sacrifice. We may not like his attitude towards what he found; we can 
certainly condemn him for too readily finding what he wanted to find. 
Yet the more we learn about the period, the more it becomes apparent 
that it was an age of strains and stresses — social and psychological — 
which often resulted in individual neurosis and confusion of purpose. 
Strachey put his finger on some of these strains and stresses. He also saw, 
though from the vantage point of the scoffer, that religion can probably 
serve as the best key to the period as a whole. Furthermore, he passed 
the judgment that stupidity and vulgarity were part and parcel of the 
age. Our present sympathy for the Victorians, combined with our 
tendency to “sociologize” them, threatens to rob us of a similar power 
of judgment. 

No less a scholar than the late Humphry House warned that it 
would be disastrous if Victorian stupidity, failure, vulgarity, and unhap- 
piness were all to be explained away, or)minimized, or accepted as some- 
thing else. “For many Victorians were in many respects stupid, vulgar, 
unhappy, and unsuccessful, and these aspects of the age remain visible 
in the objects, the buildings, the pictures, and the literature that have 
been left to us.”!* I am not suggesting that we should again make a 
laughing stock of the Victorians, or denigrate their achievements. But, at 
a time when there is little danger of either contingency, it may not be 
totally inappropriate in this fortieth anniversary year of Strachey’s book 
to remind ourselves that to think critically, to judge, and, once in a while, 
to be amused will not necessarily spell disaster for Victorian studies. 


Harvard University 


18 “Are the Victorians Coming Back?” All in Due Time, p. 79. 
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AND ADMINISTRATIVE DISCRETIONS IN THE 1850'S: 


A PARTICULAR STUDY 


ADLY AS GOVERNMENT DISCHARGES its true duties,” wrote Herbert 

ted Spencer in 1853,! “any other duties committed to it are likely to 
be still worse discharged. To guard its subjects against aggres- 

sion, either individual or national, is a straightforward and tolerably 
simple matter; to regulate directly or indirectly, the personal actions of 
those subjects is an infinitely complicated matter. . . . To do the last 


. 1“Over-Legislation,” Westminster Review, LX (1853), 52-81. For Spencer’s author- 

. ship, see An Autobiography (London, 1904), I, 421-423. In the following year an ex- 
panded version of this essay was published separately under Spencer’s name as No. XI 
of John Chapman’s Library for the People. 
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efficiently the State must become the ubiquitous worker, must know 
each man’s needs better than he knows them himself — must, in short, 
possess superhuman power aiid intelligence.” But this is an unnecessary 
phantasy. Just as individual desires, from food up to a piano, result in a 
complex of wants and their fulfilment, so also with social desires. If they 
truly require satisfaction, private enterprise or individual co-operation 
will satisfy them “by-and-by.” “Until spontaneously fulfilled,” concluded 
Spencer, “a public want should not be fulfilled at all.” 

This passage expresses well the common opinion of enfranchised 
Englishmen during the middle decades of the nineteenth century. A 
handful of paternalists like Bentinck, protestants like Carlyle, and bu- 
reaucrats like Chadwick might offer a scattered and mutually contradic- 
tory resistance. But by and large it was accepted dogma that 
competition, self-interest, and the profit-motive should be given as open 
a field for action as was compatible with the bare necessities of enforced 
contract and public order.” As to efficiency, celerity, and economy, indi- 
vidual and governmental activity were, simply, opposites. The antiseptic 
of competition kept the first in health. The other dragged its slow length 
along as it had always done, wastefully, slothfully, and by multiplying 
sinecures for artistocratic drones. It is true that many mid-Victorians be- 
lieved or came gradually to believe that the executive might be regen- 
erated. But even (or perhaps we should say particularly ) they desired, 
not an enlargement of the state’s functions or of public expenditure or of 
the number of public servants, but rather their diminution. For one 
great object of the “administrative reformers” was to infuse the civil 
administration with the principles of competition and self-help which 
had wrought such wonders in contemporary society. The ultimate aim of 
open entrance examinations, probation, and promotion by merit was to 
introduce a species of free trade in public servants, with the consequent 
expectation that the conduct of state business would be cheapened and 
expedited, and its volume possibly reduced. 

Not only was there widespread agreement as to objects: there was 
also widespread agreement on the facts. Most mid-nineteenth-century 
Englishmen believed that the state was, if not withering away, at any 
rate shrinking rapidly to its due proportions. In the first decade and a 
half of the Victorian age, reform had seemed to consist essentially in 
sweeping away restrictive legislation and taxation, and in dismantling 


2 For a general review of mid-Victorian opinion on these points, see Asa Briggs, Victorian 
People (London, 1954), especially Chs. 2 and 7. 
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unnecessary government. With the final repeal of the navigation acts in 
1849,* the last of the great statutory brakes upon the free working of 
society appeared to have been removed. True, all allowed that further 
pruning and tidying were required, and that there could be no going 
back upon the recent factory and coal-mining legislation. True also — 
though this was not generally recognised in 1850 — the political veins of 
Peelism and Manchester radicalism had much still to yield: Gladstone’s 
budgets of 1853 and 1860-61, the Anglo-French commercial treaty, and 
the legislative annus mirabilis of 1870 were later to reveal their hidden 
treasures. But by and large the electorate of the 1850's did sigh like 
Alexander for new worlds to conquer — or rather, being the men they 
were, congratulated themselves upon the evident fact that the power of 
the state had diminished, was diminishing, and must soon reach the ne 
plus ultra of its diminution. 

The present paper is concerned with the extraordinary contrast 
between this appearance of a “free society” and the realities of the situa- 
tion. In particular, taking delegated legislation and administrative dis- 
cretions* as criteria of a well developed state regulation, it is concerned 
with establishing the fact of their existence in the 1850's, and also with 
the much more complex problem of how and why they grew in such a 
climate. Half a century has passed since Dicey first sketched, in bold, 
sure strokes, the essential dichotomy between the political aspirations 
and the political performance of the period 1800-75. During the interval 
a great and valuable mass of detail has been added, and our perspective 
has been significantly corrected. But for all that has so far been ac- 
complished, a very considerable proportion, perhaps a majority of the 
work, is still undone. Patently, this is true so far as the “area” of the 
subject is concerned. Indeed, the recent studies of Edwin Chadwick's 
career® and of the Northcote-Trevelyan inquiries’ have not only added 


8 Cf. Elie Halévy, The Age of Peel and Cobden ( London, 1947), pp. 238-240. 

4 Without entering on the difficult and controverted question of what are “good” and 
“bad” delegations and discretions, we may take delegated legislation to mean the statu- 
tory grant to specified persons or bodies, for specified purposes or fields, of powers to 
frame rules or ordinances which will have the binding force of statutes themselves; and 
we may take administrative discretions to mean the corresponding statutory grant of 
what amounts to judicial powers. Cf. G. W. Paton, A Textbook of Jurisprudence (Oxford, 
1946), pp. 126-131. 

5 A. V. Dicey, Lectures upon the relation between Law and Public Opinion in England 
in the Nineteenth Century (London, 1905). 

6 §. E. Finer, The Life and Times of Sir Edwin Chadwick and the Public Health Move- 
ment (London, 1952). 

7 E. Hughes, “Sir Charles Trevelyan and Civil Service Reform,” English Historical Re- 
view, LXIV (1949), 53-88, 206-234. 
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prodigiously to our knowledge. They have also pointed the way to a 
number of corresponding or inter-related investigations which need to 
be undertaken. But quite apart from advances in this direction, it may 
well be that there is a rich new harvest to be gathered by adopting a dif- 
ferent method of approach. Many of the most important aspects of nine- 
teenth-century government have never been subjected to a really close 
and consecutive analysis. Yet there is so much which a minute dissection 
of the particular may discover, but which no alternative method can 
extract.® Certainly, delegated legislation and administrative discretions 
are aspects of nineteenth-century government which have received only 
the most cursory and generalized attention. Apart from a common if ill- 
grounded belief that modern delegated legislation originated “in the 
middle of the nineteenth century,” the subject constitutes terra incognita 
for the historian.® 


It is the ambition of the present paper to provide both a little of 
the missing evidence and an example of the fruits which detailed analysis 
may yield. The specific problem with which it deals is the safety of 
trans-Atlantic passenger or emigrant vessels in the late 1840's and the 
early 1850's. These years witnessed a revolutionary change in the scale 
of emigration from the United Kingdom. The exodus rose from an an- 
nual average of 75,000 during 1835-45 to one of more than 250,000 
in the succeeding decade. Partly as a consequence of this, the passenger 
trade received unprecedented attention between 1847 and 1855. Parlia- 
mentary select committees inquired into Irish emigration in 1847 and 
again in 1848 and 1849, and into the regulation of emigrant ships in 1851 


8 For elaboration and illustration of this argument, see O. MacDonagh, “The Nineteenth- 
Century Revolution in Government: a Reappraisal,” Historical Journal, I (1958), 52-67, 
“Emigration and the State, 1833-55: an Essay in Administrative History,” Transactions 
of the Royal Historical Society, 5th ser., Vol. V (1955), 133-159. 


® This is the phrase used by the celebrated “Donoughmore Report,” Report of Committee 
on Ministers’ Powers, Cmd. 4060, 1932, pp. 21-22. The conclusion was probably a just 
one, but little or no evidence to support it was produced: indeed, the committee appears 
to have grounded its remarks on Dicey’s Law and Public Opinion, although in fact 
Dicey did not deal directly with the question of delegated legislation at all in this work. 
Moreover, even if it is correct, the conclusion per se does little to illuminate the matter. 
The historian still does not know precisely when, why, or how modern delegated legisla- 
tion came into being. He is given a broad — indeed a floating — target in time and, by 
and large, an argument from the general to the necessary existence of the particular. He 
is not told precisely what was done, or what else might have been done, or how men 
reasoned or reacted or were influenced in reaching the decisions which they did. On 
close examination, sticks and balls turn out to be but hedgehogs and flamingoes. 

literature on the subject includes C. T. Carr, Delegated Legislation (Cambridge, 1921), 
and J. Willis, The Parliamentary Powers of English Departments (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1933). 
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and again in 1854. New or amending passenger acts were passed in 1847, 
1848, 1849, 1851, 1852, and 1855.!° Even before the rise of mass emigra- 
tion with the great Irish famine of 1845-49, emigrants were protected 
and the trade was controlled in some degree. There existed, in 1845, a 
passenger act of 1842, which had consolidated and extended several 
earlier measures in this field; a permanent commission of three, set up 
in 1840 to deal with colonial lands and emigration, and subject to the 
colonial office;'! and a small corps of executive officers, all half-pay naval 
men, stationed at the main British and Irish ports, under the commis- 
sioners’ direction. This protective system was subjected to great stresses 
in 1845 and 1846, and it virtually collapsed under the strain of over 
200,000 Irish refugees from famine and disaster in 1847. It is in the con- 
text of the subsequent efforts to replace this system with something more 
positive and appropriate, more exact and more effective, that the present 
paper fits, although the actual subject of regulation with which we are 
concerned was in essence new. 

During the late 1840's and early 1850's the quantity of pig and bar 
iron exported in emigrant vessels from Liverpool, Glasgow, and to a 
small extent, the Irish ports,'* increased enormously. The main reason 
was, of course, the sudden expansion in railroad building in the United 
States, but a secondary cause was the rise of steam vessels, which often 
captured the light cargoes hitherto carried by the emigrant ships, and 
thus forced them to turn to the iron trade. It soon became apparent that 
the carriage of iron was dangerous. It needed very careful stowage if 
the vessel were not to become either top-heavy or too low in the water; 
and it caused serious inaccuracies in the ordinary compasses. These 
dangers led American underwriters to impose special regulations upon 


10 For a general background on the period 1845-55 see Oliver MacDonagh, “Trish Over- 
seas Emigration during the Famine” in The Great Famine (Dublin, 1956; New York, 
1957), a symposium, esp. secs. i, iii, and iv; and “The Regulation of the Emigrant 
Traffic from the United Kingdom, 1842-55,” Irish Historical Studies, IX (1955), 162- 
189. For the pre-1845 emigration and legislation, see H. I. Cowan, British Emigration 
to British North America, 1783-1837 (Toronto, 1928); W. F. Adams, Ireland and 
Irish Emigration to the New World from 1815 to the Famine (New Haven, 1932); and 
K. A. Walpole, “The Humanitarian Movement of the Early Nineteenth Century to 
Remedy Abuses on Emigrant Vessels to America,” Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 4th ser., 
XIV (1931), 197-224. 

11 F, H. Hitchens, The Colonial Land and Emigration Commission (Philadelphia, 1931), 

provides a valuable introduction to the history of the commission and to the collections 
of its official papers. 

12 Mainly from Derry and Sligo, after trans-shipment from Great Britain. But generally 
the Irish vessels carried no cargoes, which was said to account for the small number 
shipwrecked in contrast to the heavy losses amongst the much superior Liverpool ships 

(2nd rep. select comm. emigrant ships, 139, Q.5563-72, H. C. 1854, [349], xiii). 
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United States vessels carrying iron, and the United Kingdom emigration 
officers soon began to follow their example.'* Commander Patey of Glas- 
gow, in particular, worked out a rough-and-ready rule of thumb, limiting 
the iron cargo on emigrant vessels to two-thirds of the registered ton- 
nage.!* Whether these requirements were legally justified is very doubt- 
ful. Down to 1852, all that the officers could ground their actions on were 
the vague discretions concerning “seaworthiness” and the “health and 
safety of passengers” which the passenger act of 1849 had granted them; 
and although the 1852 act did give the officers control over the quantity 
of iron cargoes, it made no provision for regulating the mode of stowage, 
except on the passenger deck itself. 

The first serious difficulties arose in 1851 on Patey’s appointment 
to Liverpool in place of a chief officer who had been dismissed for neg- 
lect of duties — one of the main omissions being the survey for seaworthi- 
ness. When Patey attempted to apply his rule at Liverpool there was a 
general revolt, especially on the part of the American masters. Supported 
by their consul at the port, the Americans proclaimed Patey’s inspections 
“too troublesome” and “an annoyance” and in some cases even sailed 
without a clearance.'® These protests were soon supported by the Liver- 
pool and Glasgow shippers generally when the new passenger bill of 
1852, which gave the emigration officer powers over the “nature” and the 
“quantity” of cargoes, and over the stowage of cargo on the passenger 
deck, was introduced.'® Through all this, the commissioners loyally 
backed Patey, and consoled themselves that his rule was “acquiesced in, 
if not approved by, the principal shipowners.” It is, however, quite safe 
to assume that it was “acquiesced in” simply because it was not seriously 
enforced after Patey’s first tussle with the Americans, when the new 
broom was still sweeping clean. The very extent of the Liverpool trade, 
and the impossible and ever-growing burden of the emigration officers’ 
duties, soon provided a “solution.” In fact, the stowage was left (as it had 
been in former days) very largely to the stevedores, the emigration of- 
ficers not having time to superintend.'7 


18 C. O. 384/92, 2188 Emigration, commissioners: Merivale, 8 Mar. 1854. 

14 18t rep. select comm. emigrant ships, 14, Q. 198, H. C. 1854, (163), xiii. 

15 C, O. 384/88, 7161 Emigration, commissioners: Stanley, 20 Aug. 1851. 

16 C. O. 384/89, 3302, 3379, 4336, 4537 North America, 17 and 23 Apr. and 17 and 
21 May 1852. These protests were directed not merely against interference with 
stowage but against the whole corpus of the emigration officer’s “discretions.” 

17 C. O. 384/90, 10929 Emigration, 10 Nov. 1853. Once the stowage was completed, 
it was impossible to tell exactly how the cargo had been stowed. 
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Towards the close of 1853, however, a number of shipwrecks 
among passenger vessels aroused considerable public attention. Two 
vessels in particular, the Annie Jane and the Taylor, suffered very heavy 
loss of life, and these were the subject of a board of trade inquiry.’* It 
was decided that the wreck of the Annie Jane was very probably caused 
by bad stowage; and the inter-related problems of stowage, of the effect 
of iron on compasses, and of the efficiency of crews, were brought to the 
surface. The evidence before the inquiry seemed to show that the two- 
thirds rule-of-thumb was insufficient, and that the actual stowage of 
cargo should be superintended. T. W. Murdoch, the chief emigration 
commissioner, himself attended the inquiry, and presumably reported 
back. At any rate, the commission took immediate measures to meet 
both difficulties. As to the first, they sent a circular to all officers warn- 
ing them that Patey’s rule, however useful for general guidance, should 
not be blindly followed. Even a very small quantity of iron, if stowed 
solidly on a ship’s bottom, might make her unseaworthy. They them- 
selves laid down no precise rules except that the weight should be dis- 
tributed as much as possible along the length of the vessel: in other 
respects, they wrote, the emigration officer must judge each vessel as an 
individual.’® As to the second difficulty, they proposed a new officer for 
Liverpool whose sole duty was to be the superintendent of stowage. He 
was to supply the emigration officer with the facts, and the latter would 
then take whatever action was required. To this last T. F. Elliot, perma- 
nent assistant undersecretary of the colonial office and a much more 
influential public servant in this department than his superior, Herman 
Merivale, objected strenuously on general grounds. Though legislation 
such as the passenger acts, Elliot wrote, did tend to supersede private 
responsibility, “for that very reason they [the passenger acts] ought not 
to be carried farther than absolutely necessary.” Ordinarily, emigration 
officers performed only those duties which were expressly laid upon 
them, to which category discretion over the “nature” and the “quantity” 
of cargo belonged. But the manner of stowing could not be so regarded 
except by “rather a circuitous mode of acquiring so large a power.” Sir 
F. Peel, the parliamentary undersecretary, pointed out that the acts 
already gave the officer full powers over cargo stowed on the passenger 


18 C. O. 384/91, 10416 Emigration, board of trade: Merivale. 

19 Circular to emigration officers, 16 Nov. 1853. The officers were warned against (a) 
cargo being stowed too low in the vessel, which caused slowness; (b) cargo being 
stowed too high in the vessel, which caused top-heaviness; and (c) cargo being con- 
centrated in any one place. 
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deck; and added that the commissioners’ proposal to extend this to all 
cargo in the next passenger act was, in his opinion, not an undue invasion 
of individual liberty. Newcastle, the colonial secretary, thoroughly 
agreed with Peel, summing up the entire matter with his remark, “the 
whole spirit of the acts demands this extension.”*° Accordingly, the 
special officer was appointed in 1854, albeit on the understanding that 
this was an experiment.*! 


The commissioners soon reaped the harvest of their circular. 
When Commander Schomberg, the new chief officer at Liverpool who 
replaced Patey about this time, rejected the emigrant vessel Militades 
for being too low in the water, her owner instituted an action for £3,000 
damages against the officer, upon the grounds that he had no authority 
over the mode of stowage.” This was followed immediately in 1854 by 
another wave of protests from Liverpool, as, presumably, the second 
new broom attempted to sweep clean. The burden of these complaints 
was that shippers did not know beforehand what they had to conform to 
or how the officers would exercise their authority — the practice varying 
from port to port. This was a reasonable objection, but, as the com- 
missioners pointed out, the nature of the business left them no alterna- 
tive. Though they tried to make their regulations as uniform as possi- 
ble, they had to leave the application to the discretion of the officer. 
Vessels varied so greatly in build and construction that the matter could 
not be reduced to a fixed ratio of the registered tonnage: what really 
mattered was the degree of immersion in the water, and this could only 
be decided by observation on the spot. No doubt, the consequent un- 
certainty caused inconvenience. But “inconvenience,” the commissioners 
stoutly declared, “is not for a moment to be set against the risk of life 
of leaving the whole matter uncontrolled.”?* 

The problem was delicate and complicated. To prohibit iron 
cargoes‘altogether would have been the only sure solution. But this was 
impossible. Iron was an important export, and its prohibition might well 
have driven so many vessels out of the passenger trade that fares would 


20 C. O. 384/90, 10929 Emigration, 10 Nov. 1853. 

21 C. O. 384/90, 12361 Emigration, 7 Jan. 1854. The treasury strenuously resisted the 
appointment of a special stowage officer, on the ground of the need for economy (C. 
O. 384/91, 12361 Emigration, 28 Dec. 1853). This was probably the reason why the 
appointment was labelled “experimental.” 

22 C. O. 384/90, 12165 Emigration, 20 Dec. 1853. 

23 C. O. 384/92, 2188 Emigration, commissioners: Merivale, 8 Mar. 1854. 
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have become prohibitive.** The commissioners believed that to attempt 
to regulate stowage by statute was equally out of the question. In the 
first place, as we have seen already, no precise regulation could have 
been satisfactory; and in the second, the effect of iron cargoes was still, so 
to speak, sub judice. Despite a strong presumption, a clear connection 
between iron cargoes and shipwrecks had not yet been scientifically 
established. So far as the officers themselves were concerned, the dilem- 
ma was this: as long as the discretion was general and vague, they were 
liable to prosecution for exorbitance”> and their morale was correspond- 
ingly undermined; but to protect them by making their duty exact and 
statutory was impossible from the circumstances of the case. In this very 
difficult situation, the commissioners eventually decided that they should 
ask for statutory authority to regulate the matter by periodic orders-in- 
council which could easily be changed, if found to have been mistaken 
or out of step with the latest scientific discoveries.”® 

There were at least three other schools of thought, each repre- 
sented by one of their subordinate officers. Schomberg himself, who was 
then being sued, naturally thought that something more should be done 
to protect the officers; and he wished their powers to decide the matter 
to be rendered unambiguous.”’ But he recognized, too, that most of the 
recent ill-feeling sprang from the shippers’ dislike of being at the mercy 
of a single man’s “unpredictable” discretion. “I can only believe,” he 
remarked, “that the point objected to is the despotic authority of one per- 
son.” He therefore suggested arbitration (which was already used for 
the survey of passenger ships for seaworthiness ) instead of a succession 
of orders-in-council which would leave the matter unsettled and un- 
certain.?* This was doubtless the right answer psychologically: it would 
have given authority without the appearance of despotism. But it would 
also have caused serious delays and inconvenience. The survey for sea- 
worthiness took place before any passengers were even accepted. But 
very probably they would have actually gone aboard by the time a dis- 


24 2nd rep. select comm. emigrant ships, 49, Q. 3861-3, H. C. 1854, (349), xiii. 

25 Murdoch himself admitted that the general clause as to “promoting the health and 
safety of pasengers” could not reasonably be construed as sanctioning interference with 
stowage (2nd rep. select comm. emigrant ships, 48, Q. 3852-3). 


26 ond rep. select comm. emigrant ships, 50, Q. 3873-8. See also 1st rep. select comm. 
emigrant ships, 15, Q. 201-10, H. C. 1854, (163), xiii. 


27 ond rep. select comm. emigrant ships, 14, 19-21, Q. 3422-4, 3488-511, H. C. 1854, 
(349), xiii. Schomberg was particularly concerned about an apparent contradiction 
between sections 26 and 70 of the 1852 Act. 


28 ond rep. select comm. emigrant ships, 19, Q. 3847. 
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pute arose about the method of stowage. Lieutenant Lean, the London 
officer, represented the Chadwickian extreme. He believed that the cur- 
rent discretions were sufficient to justify almost any interference — the 
discretion as to “seaworthiness” would cover all — yet not too great to 
unman a sturdy officer.” “I think,” he said, “in the broad view which I 
take of this act of parliament that sufficient powers are vested in me. Of 
course I sometimes take the spirit of the law instead of taking the letter, 
and I take a responsibility upon myself in doing so, but I have never 
hesitated to do it.”*° The third view, that of “playing safe” and of tighten- 
ing the legislative screw continuously, was expressed by Lieutenant de 
Courcy, the officer at Cork. His wide experience of vessels putting back 
in distress at that port and at Belfast had led him to conclude, he said, 
that iron cargoes were the prime cause of disasters at sea; and he recom- 
mend a limit of one-third, or at most one-half, of the registered tonnage.*! 

All these opinions were considered by the select committee of 
1854. Having first decided that the connection between shipwreck and 
iron cargoes was incontestable, their great fear was that the emigra- 
tion officer’s discretion was too wide, not in the sense that he might apply 
the rule too harshly, but rather that he would not apply it with enough 
severity. Despite Lieutenant Lean’s boldness, the evidence as a whole 
suggested that the current uncertainty over the discretion caused officers 
to refrain from interfering where it was their clear duty to do so. Ac- 
cordingly, the committee recommended de Courcy’s proposal that the 
ratio be reduced to one-half or even one-third on the grounds that it was 
better to err on the side of safety, and that security for human life must 
be placed clearly above every other consideration.*? The commissioners, 
however, held firm to their opinion that to regulate the matter by order- 
in-council was the only means of achieving uniformity of interpretation 
in the different ports, and of providing officers with the definite sanction 
which they needed;** and in the teeth of the select committee’s recom- 
mendation, this was their proposal for the passenger bill of 1855.** In the 


29 a rep. select comm. emigrant ships, 106, 112, Q. 1844, 1950-1, H. C. 1854, (163), 


80 1st rep. select comm. emigrant ships, 116, Q. 2033-5. 

81 and rep. select comm. emigrant ships, 153, Q. 5796-806, H. C. 1854, (349), xiii. 

82 ond rep. select comm. emigrant ships, 153, Q. 5796-806, H. C. 1854, (349), iv-v. 

88 The commissioners had been confirmed in their view by the advice of the board of trade 
experts who assured them that fixed proportions of the registered tonnage were bound 


to be unsatisfactory, so great was the variety of vessels (C. O. 384/93, 9074 Emigra- 
tion, board of trade: Elliot, 4 Oct. 1854). 


% C. O. 384/92, 11344 Passenger Act, 30 Dec. 1854. 
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event, however, the act made no mention of orders-in-council; instead, 
it simply forbade any method of stowage which, in the emigration 
officer's opinion, endangered the health or safety of passengers.** Thus, 
what happened was that the emigration officer’s discretion over stowage 
was rendered certain and complete: it was to be the opinion of the 
man on the spot, not at all an expert in the matter, which decided each 
particular case.** Doubtless he was still open to prosecution for abusing 
his discretion, but this would have been extremely difficult to establish 
at law. For all practical purposes the emigration officer was now omni- 
potent. 


Meanwhile, the commissioners had taken immediate action upon 
the two other problems raised by the Annie Jane and Taylor inquiries, 
the effect of iron on ships’ compasses and the number and efficiency of 
a ship’s crew. On 17 March 1854, they instructed all officers to insist 
that every emigrant vessel carry an azimuth compass, and at least four 
of a crew for every 100 registered tons.*? Once again, Elliot was fright- 
ened by their audacity. “These are not the days,” he wrote, “in which 
trade is willing to be interfered with more than can possibly be helped. 
In the matter of regulating the number of crews parliament has either 
shrunk from the task, or has not thought it advisable; and yet we might 
find persons ready enough to condemn very humble officers of the 
government if they did not enforce that which has not been attempted 
by the legislative.” But, once again, Peel and Newcastle backed the 
commissioners, and told them to enforce their regulations, at any rate 
until the select committee had made its recommendations.** This time, 
however, the commissioners had acted rashly, not least in failing to con- 
sult either the crown lawyers or their own executive officers beforehand. 
The 1852 act had given officers a general discretion to see that the crews 
were “sufficient”; but no mention had been made of ships’ instruments. 
Within a week the commissioners, threatened with legal proceedings, 
had to instruct officers not to refuse clearances to vessels without azimuth 
compasses, as the law was uncertain on the point, and they feared 
further actions for damages for delays.*® They soon encountered a fur- 


85 18 and 19 Vic. c. 119, sec. 29. 

3% C, O. 384/94, 362 Emigration, 13 Jan. 1855. 

87 Circular to emigration officers, 17 Mar. 1854. 

38 C. O. 384/92, 1986 Emigration, 3: Mar. 1854. 

89 C, O. 384/92, 2506 Emigration, commissioners: Merivale, 21 Mar. 1854. The com- 
missioners, however, instructed their officers to warn masters of the very grave re- 
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ther difficulty: their officers had not the requisite scientific knowledge to 
examine, or “re-swing” when necessary, the ordinary ship's compasses. 
What was needed was a specialist,*° a “scientific officer,” as Schomberg 
put it.*! Here, however, the commissioners were getting into deep 
waters, and they expressed a hope that so technical a matter would be 
taken up by the board of trade. Elliot, who was now thoroughly alarmed 
by the growing demands, said firmly that the board must take up and, 
for that matter, be responsible for “the creation of any new powers and 
duties on the part of the executive government.”*” 

The instruction concerning ships’ crews was equally ill-advised 
and unenforced. All the emigration officers and board of trade officials 
examined by the select committee of 1854 condemned it roundly. It was 
generally agreed that the present discretion was inadequate; that with 
rigging and construction varying so greatly, general directions were 
better than minute regulations; that the American vessels had lately in- 
troduced so many labour-saving mechanical devices that they must be 
treated differently; above all, that with Liverpool already short of sea- 
men, and in the throes of trade union difficulties with the sailors, it 
would be madness to insist on four men for every 100 tons — and danger- 
ous, too, as many incompetents would have to be recruited. Schomberg 
believed that two really active men per 100 tons would be adequate, 
particularly if the vessel drew 500 tons or more; and de Courcy thought 
that three (including cooks, stewards, and similar hands) was quite 
enough. Moreover, the suggestion of examinations for efficiency struck 
the emigration officers as silly and impracticable. They considered that 
they could tell whether a man was a seaman merely by looking at him 
in action, and that the masters equally knew their business. Again, what 
tests could be devised? To get every man to climb the rigging at a busy 
and crowded port like Liverpool would be quite impossible.** 


sponsibility they assumed if they sailed without azimuth compasses. It was T. W. Mur- 
doch’s opinion that the new act should “enjoin” officers in the matter of compasses and 
chronometers, as a “discretion” was both embarrassing to the officer and dangerously 
vague (1st rep. select comm. emigrant ships, 25, Q. 381-5, H. C. 1854, [163], xiii). 

# ist rep. select comm. emigrant ships, 23, Q. 363-5, H. C. 1854, xiii. Such examination 
and “swinging” were necessary both before an iron cargo was loaded and after one had 
been carried by a vessel. 

“1 2nd rep. select comm. emigrant ships, 15-16, Q. 3435-53, H. C. 1854, (349), xiii. He 
added that only Liverpool had an emigration sufficiently large to justify such an ap- 
pointment, and that, in his opinion, the officers should be subject to the board of trade. 


42 C. O. 384/92, 3573 Emigration, commissioners: Merivale, and endorsements, 25 Apr. 
1854. 


43 ist rep. select comm. emigrant ships, 16-18, 130-1, 142-3, 179, Q. 229-69, 2425-8, 
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This was the state of things when the select committee of 1854 
inquired into the matter. We may safely assume that the circular of 
17 March had done nothing except to draw attention to the problems. 
The committee, however, came down strongly — we might even say reck- 
lessly — upon the side of regulation. It reported that although the exact 
effect of iron cargoes had not yet been scientifically decided, masters 
should be compelled by statute to follow the latest scientific opinion on 
the point. It was more difficult to be draconian about crews. The evi- 
dence before the committee was overwhelmingly in favour of leaving 
the question to the discretion, experience, and common sense of the 
officers and the masters themselves; and equally it was against the ratio 
of four per 100 tons.** Even so, the committee was most reluctant to sur- 
render the latter check. In the face of the evidence, the report could 
scarcely recommend the 4:100 ratio absolutely, but it stressed “the great 
counterbalancing principle of increased security of human life” and 
proposed that masters be required to enter bonds engaging to return to 
port the moment that the vessel appeared to be unsafe.*® Once again, 
however, the commissioners decided, in making their recommendations 
for the new passenger bill, that permission to issue orders-in-council for 
both crews and instruments was the best means of securing their ob- 
jects.*® But in the event the act simply made it obligatory for every pas- 
senger vessel to carry at least three steering compasses and one azimuth 
compass, as well as a number of other instruments, all of them working 
to the “satisfaction” of the emigration officer. As for the manning of the 
vessels, the emigration officer was left with his discretion as to a “suf- 
ficient” crew. But an appeal against his decision was allowed, in which 
case the commissioners were to appoint two other officers or other com- 
petent persons as arbitrators.‘ 


Thus we find that substantially the same pattern was followed in 


2622-42, 3259-60, H. C. 1854, (163), xiii. On the other hand, it was admitted that 
as things stood there was no uniformity. The rule-of-thumb applied at Liverpool was 
three men for every 100 tons, at Glasgow even less, and so on. Nor was any serious 
attempt made to test efficiency. Very occasionally, a seaman was asked for his papers or 
asked a few questions about sailing, but that was all. 

44 Only one witness, Capt. Beechey of the board of trade, considered that the 4:100 ratio 
was desirable. Even he wanted no precise regulation, and believed that the emigration 
officer’s discretion was ample. 

45 ond rep. select comm. emigrant ships, ix-x, H. C. 1854, (349), xiii. 

46 C. O. 384/92, 11344 Passenger Act, 30 Dec. 1854. 

47 18 and 19 Vic., c. 119, secs. 27 and 28. If the arbitrators disagreed, the commissioners 
would presumably have appointed another pair. 
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each case. The commissioners asked for, and were refused, statutory 
authority to vary the regulations by periodic orders-in-council; instead 
the executive officer’s opinion was made the sole, or almost the sole, 
criterion of sufficiency, of quantity, or of effectiveness. True, the ques- 
tion of the adequacy of crews followed a straightforward course. Like 
the seaworthiness of a vessel, the minimum number and the seamanship 
of a crew was a matter on which an experienced sailor might reasonably 
have been expected to deliver a sound judgment; and in each case hu- 
man error was allowed for by the right of appeal to a small committee of 
other experienced sailors. But iron cargoes and ships’ instruments were 
new and very different issues. Here the opinion of a half-pay naval of- 
ficer was prima facie little better than that of any layman. Unquestion- 
abiy, expert or professional knowledge was demanded.** But it had 
proved extremely difficult to wrest the salary of even one “scientific” 
officer for Liverpool from the treasury. It was hopeless to look for more. 
Hence the emigration officer's discretion: hence also, to cover his de- 
ficiencies and his hesitancy, the very wide, indeed absolute, character 
of that discretion, and the abundant indications of the select committee 
and of others in authority that he should err upon the side of safety and 
severity, whatever the commercial loss. As proved so commonly the case, 
the fanatical parsimony of the early and mid-Victorian state was the 
hinge on which even the mode of its government turned. 

As to the form of the regulation, I have unfortunately found no 
evidence to illuminate the rejection of the orders-in-council proposal. I 
have not discovered whether it was the political or permanent heads of 
the colonial office, or the cabinet, or the parliamentary draughtsmen, 
who were responsible for the change; or whether or in what degree the 
change was made because statutory orders-in-council were seen to be 
delegated legislation—for such they undoubtedly were and are.*® 
Nonetheless, two essentials of the matter are clear. First, that from a 
“watchdog-of-the-constitution” standpoint, the worse evil was preferred 
to the lesser. An unlimited discretion was awarded to a minor and (in 
the strict sense ) incompetent official, while a delegation, which would 
have secured at least the publication of the rule which was being ap- 


48 The board of trade experts stated that iron cargoes were definitely a “specialist” matter 
(C. O. 384/93, 9074 Emigration, board of trade: Elliot, 4 Oct. 1854). 

4° Rep. Comm. Ministers’ Powers, p. 25. The Donoughmore committee observed that 
statutory orders-in-council were a very important and “constantly growing” class of 
delegated legislation. It would be interesting to know whether the emigration com- 
missioners were the pioneers in this field. et 
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plied, was refused. Secondly, that this choice made, substantially speak- 
ing, little difference. In fact, what appears to have happened is that the 
commissioners circularized their executive officers with technical advice 
and instructions on iron and instruments from time to time. Had statu- 
tory orders-in-council been the solution, these would have been pub- 
lished, and possibly have been more cautious and less frequent — but 
that is all. In either case, the actual interpretation and application of the 
rule depended, or would have depended, altogether upon the executive 
officer himself: the nature of the business left no alternative. 

Moreover, although there is no certain indication, it seems likely 
that the discretion was preferred to the delegated legislation simply be- 
cause it was believed that an absolute discretion would lead the execu- 
tive officer to act more boldly and more ruthlessly “in the interests of hu- 
man life.” It is significant that no right of appeal was given in the cases 
of iron cargoes and instruments, presumably upon the ground that such 
a right might lead to “weakness” in enforcement. The rejection of pub- 
lished orders from superiors was, in my view, very probably inspired by 
the same reasoning. For one of the most interesting aspects of the whole 
affair is the fact that the current dogmas of political and economic indi- 
vidualism, of free contract and free trade, offered such puny resistance. 
Apart from Elliot, all the various public servants and all the whigs, con- 
servatives, Peelites and Irish members of parliament who were con- 
cerned in the matter through their connexions with the colonial office, 
the board of trade, or the select committee, simply took it for granted 
that the only proper consideration — public expenditure apart — was the 
most effective practicable means of preventing evils. To return to the 
common formula, human life outweighed all other interests. Nor is this 
reaction exceptional. Within the field of emigration and shipping, at 
least, there are many instances of such a neglect of “principle.” In the 
colonial office papers over a period of some fifty years, we can find only 
half-a-dozen objections to measures of this type, whether upon the 
ground of political or economic theory, or of constitutionality, or even 
from a bureaucratic instinct of self-preservation from additional and 
vexatious duties.*® The plain truth is that political persuasion or ideas 
counted for little and operated only occasionally in in these cases. Doubt- 


50 T, F. Elliot’s resistance may have been a compound of all x 
the 1830’s he had been in contact with several of the philosophical radicals 
accompanied Durham on his mission to Canada; and his first chief at the 
upon his return from Canada, was James Stephen, whose discernment 
matters was 
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less, it is useful for historians of the nineteenth century to point to the 
“progressive” elements in the political programme of those who are 
conventionally pigeon-holed as conservative or reactionary — and vice 
versa; and doubtless it is still more useful to draw attention to the very 
frequent disparity between programme and concrete legislative and 
governmental achievement. But it is perhaps most useful of all to realize 
that it was, so to speak, only that portion of the iceberg showing above 
the surface which reflected the clash and glitter of political battle. Possi- 
bly for the most part, certainly for a great part, collectivist government 
moved silently but surely through the waters, unperceived. 


To conclude, we have seen how a “despotic” form of administra- 
tive discretion came into being almost casually in the very hey-day of 
liberal individualism and laissez-faire. Stranger still, we have seen how 
factors which might be supposed to bar the way to such an outcome — 
the limitation of public expenditure, the want of experimentally estab- 
lished scientific certainty, the caution of the overworked executive of- 
ficers — tended rather to promote it. More generally, we have seen 


something of the perennial character of English government, of the 
essentially practical reaction, the simple, quite undoctrinaire appraisal 
of the means to hand, and the unconscious (or at least unspoken) reli- 
ance upon the integrity, moderation, and common sense of the humble 
public servants upon whom powers were lavished. But, more impor- 
tant, we have also learnt something of the manner in which that govern- 
ment grew in both scope and scale. Cumulatively and in combination, 
the ad hoc devices of regulation which were thrown up so easily must 
have wrought significant changes in the very nature of the state. Dicey 
has well observed that no statute, whatever its authors or its advocates 
contend, is so “exceptional,” so “isolated,” so obscure, as not to form a 
precedent and an encouragement for other measures in the same strain 
(Dicey, pp. 44-47). The same is true, if anything a fortiori, of the day- 
to-day practices of government. 


St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge 
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HARDY'S VIEW OF REALISM: A KEY TO THE RUSTIC CHARACTERS 


23) is RITICS OF THE PRESENT DAY have shown widespread disagreement 
& on the subject of Hardy’s rustics, some cautiously asserting, others 


emphatically denying their literal reality.1 By his earliest critics, 
as by those today, Hardy’s realism has been both eulogized and severely 
questioned, at times almost in the same breath, and with scarcely an 
attempt to reconcile contrasting critical opinions. A closer view of the 
conditions of peasant life as described by observers on the scene in 
Hardy’s day may help to explain the seeming inconsistency of the liter- 
ary critic, revealing substantial omissions in Hardy’s generally truthful 
descriptions of the peasantry. What Hardy aimed to do with reality, 
however, can best be learned from Hardy himself, whose divergences 
from actuality in his novels reflect and confirm his ideas of the relation- 
ship of art to life. Here was a man whose experience had granted him 


1 Cf. Albert J. Guerard, Thomas Hardy, The Novels and Stories (Cambridge, Mass., 
1949), p. 123: the peasants “are unmistakeably brittle, decorative, fictitious, literary — 
as literary as Dogberry and Bottom”; and Lionel Johnson, The Art of Thomas Hardy 
(London, 1923), p. 146: “Read a page of rustic talk in Mr. Hardy, and you will think 
of Shakespeare: listen to an hour of rustic talk in Wessex, and you will think of Mr. 
Hardy.” For further questioning of Hardy’s realism, see H. C. Duffin, Thomas Hardy, A 
Study of the Wessex Novels (Publ. of the Univ. of Manchester, English Series No. VIII, 
1916), pp. 22-24; Herbert B. Grimsditch, Character and Environment in the Novels of 
Thomas Hardy (London, 1925), pp. 63-64; Samuel C. Chew, Thomas Hardy, Poet & 
Novelist (New York, 1928), p. 98; and David Cecil, Hardy the Novelist (London, 
1943), Pp. 92. Recent defense of his realism appears, too, in Harvey Curtis Webster, On 
a Darkling Plain (Chicago, 1947), p. 108; Desmond Hawkins, Thomas Hardy ( London, 
1950), pp. 50-57; Douglas Brown, Thomas Hardy (London, 1954), p. 49; and Evelyn 
Hardy, Thomas Hardy (London, 1954), pp. 124-125. 
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the opportunity to go as far as he wished with the details of a rural 
realism, yet who, it will appear, chose not to go all the way. A recon- 
ciliation of the real and the fictitious in the novels must return to Hardy's 
principles of fiction writing, for the rustics are both real and unreal by 
the author’s design. 


I 


The present-day critic can scarcely expect to travel to the Wessex of 
mechanized farms and electrification, wireless sets, trains, and busses, 
and hope to verify details in Hardy’s rustic portraits.2 The nineteenth- 
century critic, however, often did travel to Wessex, more likely from 
sheer curiosity than from an urge to uncover the workings of any theory 
of the relationship of art to reality. What he found served largely to 
verify Hardy’s accuracy, which was often praised far more lavishly than 
by the present-day critic who makes concessions to a dramatic truth.* 
Nineteenth-century criticism, however, while not offering so complex an 
interpretation of Hardy as has been made in recent times, contains the 
basis of the paradox to come. Perhaps because of its simplicity, the older 
criticism more markedly underscores the contrary and seemingly incon- 
sistent views that may be taken toward Hardy’s employment of realism. 
Early reviewers are quick to point out that Hardy often goes astray, 
particularly in conversational effects. Even when the reality of the peas- 
ants’ cleverness is admitted, it is feared that too often the very phrasing 
of the dialogue indicates that he is using his peasants as mouthpieces 


2C, J. Weber, “Hardy: A Wessex Seesaw,” Saturday Review of Literature, XXXIV (6. 
Jan. 1951), 24, believing as Johnson did that the rustics “seemed natural and real,” 
asks: “Is it possible that we have to a large degree disqualified ourselves as critics of a 
rural writer like Hardy by our modern urbanization?” 

8 See praises of the realistic rustic characters of Desperate Remedies in Spectator, XLIV 
(1871), 482, and Saturday Review, XXXII (1871), 441-442; of Under the Greenwood 
Tree in Spect., XLV (1872), 1403, and [Horace Moule], SR, XXXIV (1872), 417: 
“Any one who knows tolerably well the remoter parts of the South-Western counties of 
England will be able to judge for himself of the power and truthfulness shown in these 
studies of the better class of rustics”; of A Pair of Blue Eyes in Spect., XLVI (1873), 
831; of The Mayor of Casterbridge in SR, LXI (1886), 757. See also acclaim of Hardy’s 
truthful portraiture in [C. Kegan Paul], “Mr. Hardy’s Novels,” British Quarterly Review, 
LXXIII (1881), 349-350: “there is not in all Mr. Hardy’s works one exaggerated or 
untrue word in his descriptions of those whom he knows so well”; J. M. Barrie, “Thomas 
Hardy: The Historian of Wessex,” Contemporary Review, LVI (1889), 59; M. M. Turn- 
bull, “Two Delineators of Wessex,” Gentleman’s Magazine, LXXI (1903), 475; and 
Edward Wright, “The Novels of Thomas Hardy,” Quarterly Review, CXCIX (1904), 
506. Hardy himself, in his General Preface in Tess of the D’Urbervilles, Wessex ed. 
(London, 1912), p. ix, believed that “at the dates represented in the various narrations 
things were like that in Wessex.” 
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for his own words and tone if not his own opinions; there is “the intro- 
duction of a satiric vein belonging to the author’s own mental plane into 
the language of a class very far removed from it.”* A reviewer in the 
Westminster has difficulty deciding whether the rustics are made to ap- 
pear too clever or simply “too formal” when expressing their cleverness. 
However, the Westminster had once preferred the “more nature!” talk 
of “Mr. Hardy’s clowns” in Ethelberta to that in Far from the Madding 
Crowd! To the Spectator the Weatherbury rustics in the latter form an 
“incredible picture”: “he has filled his canvas with an assemblage of . . . 
exceptional figures.”* In later novels, where the expressions of the rustic 
are more grimly infused with the somber bent of Hardy’s reflection, the 
“incredible” appears to become decidedly unpleasant to some. To one 
reviewer of Tess, “there is not one touch of nature” in any character in 
the book, perhaps because there is “not a gleam of sunshine anywhere.” 
To another, situations as well as sentiments prove ill-chosen: “the im- 
probability of four milkmaids, all sleeping in one room, and all hope- 
lessly in love with one blameless prig .. .” A third, concluding that Tess 
assuredly “never drew breath in any fields trod by human foot,” adds 
that “Mr. Hardy’s rustics have always . . . had a smack of caricature 
about them.”® Thus emphatic praise of Hardy’s realism is balanced by 
reservations on the language, the wit, the situations, the dark point of 
view. In “A Study of Mr. Thomas Hardy” appearing in the Westminster 
late in the century, the issue of a twisting of reality is fully before us: 
Hardy is found to have created “an idealised Old England, peopled by 
an idyllic race of joyous peasants . . . [around whom he has thrown] 
an imaginative glamour, a poetical atmosphere, strangely precious in 
these days of realism.”” Here, then, is an author elsewhere commended 
for his accuracy in transcribing life, yet now praised for his unrealistic 


4 See SR, XXXIX (1875), 57; Spect., XLVII (1874), 1597-1598 (reviews of Far from 
the Madding Crowd). The latter admits that while the diction is wrong, the conversa- 
tions seem to employ “first-rate materials derived from real observation.” So, too, a re- 
viewer of The Woodlanders in SR, LXIII (1887), 485, agrees that the “wit and ingenu- 
ity” of the countrymen’s conversations are genuine but objects to the diction of “town 
talk” in which they are sometimes expressed. Barrie, p. 61, warns of “a tendency to spoil 
the rustics by putting clever sayings into their mouths,” but this in novels later than 
Far from the Madding Crowd. In Spect., LII (1879), 181, Hardy is found in The Re- 
turn of the Native to mingle his own reflections with the rustics’ dialogue so that the 
“Wessex peasantry ... are never so presented that the reader is able to accept them as 
true pictures of rustic life.” 

5 Westminster Review, CXV (1881), 327; CVI (1876), 281 (on Ethelberta); Spect., 
XLVII (1874), 1597. 

6 SR, LXXIII (1892), 73-74; Francis Adams, “Some Recent Novels,” Fortnightly Review, 
LVIII (1892), 20; Quart. Rev., CLXXIV (1892), 323-324. 

7 Janetta Newton-Robinson, “A Study of Mr. Thomas Hardy,” WR, CXXXVII (1892), 
153. 
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treatment, in which an “imaginative glamour” replaces the effects of 
stark reality. 

- Hardy’s peasants are often thoughtful, clever, exceedingly articu- 
late members of their community. “Joyous” may be an inappropriate 
epithet for them, but they rarely suffer severe physical hardships; their 
words exposing the grim ironies of fate would indicate their intellectual 
awareness of life’s bitterness, while sufficient joyousness fills their physi- 
cal lives in rounds of eating, drinking, and dancing. “Imaginative glam- 
our,” too, may sum up a misleading impression of the technique of their 
portraiture, for many contemporaries were agreed upon Hardy’s abso- 
lute fidelity in reporting both the atmosphere and the activity to be 
found in actual peasant life. The apparent contradiction of accuracy 
and “glamour” must lie not in Hardy’s untruthfulness but in his selec- 
. tivity. Picturing “the better class of rustics,” choosing “exceptional fig- 
_ ures,” he has eluded the critic with touches of emphasis, sometimes 
comic or idyllic, sometimes grim, that are verifiable in the real world, 
yet somehow do not compose a balanced picture of the commonplace 
peasant who could be seen in the fields in Hardy’s day, read about in 
the newspapers, and studied in parliamentary reports.* A survey of some 
of the social and economic history of nineteenth-century English rural 
life will at times confirm Hardy’s observations but will at the same time 
suggest the “real” peasant beside whom Hardy’s carefully chosen speci- 
mens must have appeared idealized to some of his contemporaries. Such 
a survey will encounter two major impressions that Hardy usually leaves 
out of focus: the animal nature of the peasant and the economic suffer- 
ing of his lot. 

Contradicting our impressions of Hardy’s peasants stands the 
proverbial Hodge, “the Dorset farm labourer . . . a sturdy ill-lettered 
man, whose ideas seldom stray beyond his day’s work.”® It was speci- 
mens of this character that T. E. Kebbel on his agricultural tours found 
gathered in village streets on Sundays, standing “like the cows” and 
“communicating to each other through some organs which, to ordinary 
mortals, are unintelligible.”!° Among authors who were observers of the 


8 Studies of the agricultural laborer and his family are most fully reported in House of 
Commons Papers, Session 1867-68, Vol. XVII; 1868-69, XIII; and 1893-94, XXXV. See 
also comments in London Times, e.g., 1872: 20 Apr., p. 12; 16 May, p. 6; 21 May, p. 7; 
7 June, p. 12; 11 June, p. 5; 19 June, p. 5; discontent in Dorset: 5 Oct., p. 7, and 5 
Dec., p. 6; exchanges of Richard Jefferies and “The Son of a Wiltshire Labourer”: 14 
Nov., p. 8; 25 Nov., p. 6; 27 Nov., p. 10; 3 Dec., p. 7. 

9 M. V. Hughes, About England (London, 1927), p. 265. 

10 T, E. Kebbel, The Agricultural Labourer, A Short Summary of His Position (London, 

1893), p. 166. See also the Athenaeum review of The Hand of Ethelberta, 15 Apr. 
1876, p. 523: “he does not seem to appreciate the exceeding scantiness of ideas in the 
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peasantry of Hardy’s day, George Eliot had noted their “coarse apathy,” 
Charles Kingsley, in his description of the pathetic Village Revel, their 
sodden profanity and surly discontent; and Richard Jefferies the routine 
of a mere “human animal.”!! Jefferies, who placed the journalist's inter- 
est in fact above the artist's concern for effects, has summed up the re- 
sult of the many hardships of rural existence which his various essays 
describe: “the blunting of all the finer feelings, the total erasure of 
sensitiveness.”!* Except, perhaps, in his portrait of Arabella, Hardy has 
failed to testify to the “unrestrained animalism” of rustic life;}* even 
among the questionable figures gathered at the Peter’s Finger in Mixen 
Lane, cleverness and geniality would seem to predominate. 

Contrary evidence from other observers, nevertheless, suggests 
that Hardy’s picture is not entirely false but rather a record of only a 
part of the truth. Richard Heath, touring rural England in late Victorian 
times, reports that “the love of joking, play of wit, and sharp but kindly 
repartee, the ready appreciation of irony and of principles conveyed or 
hinted in a playful manner, is quite a striking feature in Dorset char- 
acter.” Francis George Heath, a close observer of southwestern agri- 
cultural life in the seventies, quotes a Devonshire correspondent who, 
after living among the peasantry for fifty years, is “often amused at 
bright sallies of wit from them when I did not expect them.” Even 
Kingsley, who had drawn some of the strongest pictures of squalor and 
dullness, was surprised by the typical peasant’s deep and intelligent 
appreciation of fine music.’* To these samples of opinion can be added 
the praise lavished in many contemporary reviews upon Hardy’s verac- 
ity (see n. 3 above and 28 below) and the reluctance, in the West- 
minster, to discover an unnatural cleverness in the dialogue of the 
rustics. 

Clearly, if the contrary reports of rustic character are to be ac- 
cepted, the penetrating wit of Hardy’s rustics must, in actuality, have 
displayed itself only in some of the people and only part of the time. In 


brain, and words in the mouth, of a modern rustic.” Similarly, Spect., XLVII (1874), 
1597, questions the absence of the rural laborer’s “average intelligence” and “heavy 
character” in Far from the Maddin,: Crowd. 

11 [George Eliot], “The Natural History of German Life,” WR, LXVI (1856), 55; Charles 
Kingsley, Yeast (New York, 1899), Ch. XIIi; Richard Jefferies, The Open Air (Lon- 
don, 1885), p. 101. See also Charles Kingsley, His Letters and Memories of His Life, 
ed. by his wife (London, 1877), I, 245. 

12 Richard Jefferies, The Toilers of the Field (New York, 1901), p. 95. 

18 As noted in Grimsditch, p. 69. 

14 Richard Heath, The English Peasant (London, [1893] ), p. 128; Francis George Heath, 
Peasant Life in the West of England (London, 1880), p. 375; Kingsley, Letters and 
Memories, II, 232. 
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his famous defense of Hodge,!® Hardy indicates that this is so: that 
Hodge is an individual, a member of a class that ranges through all 
stages of character from stupidity and wantonness to the cleverness of 
genius, and that Hodge’s individuality reveals itself, as it did gradually 
to Angel Clare, only among those who know him intimately. Hence, if 
the peasant is shy of revealing his cleverness, Hardy’s accuracy in de- 
picting the rural laborer must be credited to his proximity to and in- 
timacy with peasant life as well as to a power of keen observation. The 
tourists and icurnalists who descended on the peasant in great num- 
bers late in the century were strangers before whom he instinctively 
practiced concealment and was inevitably misunderstood and reported 
dull.!* If, however, only a portion of the peasantry is admitted to have 
a sharp wit and brightness of intellect, then Hardy reveals by his prac- 
tice that his choice was not to present the whole varied range of peasant 
character from the brightness of genius to the wanton and the stupid. 
It is true that many of his rustics display sallies of wit and that Christian 
Cantle and Thomas Leaf, on the other hand, are “stupid,” amusingly 
and almost proudly so. However, the wanton animal of Kingsley and 
Jefferies does not appear in Hardy’s world. Admitting the potential 
range of character from highest to lowest, Hardy chose to make his 
selections chiefly from among the “aristocracy” of the peasant com- 
munity; writing to Leslie Stephen about illustrations for Far from the 
Madding Crowd, he expressed “a hope that the rustics, although quaint, 
may be made to appear intelligent, and not boorish at all.”!7 Yet his 
argument that genius exists within the total range of peasant character 
might equally have been used to justify the presence of the boorish as 


well. 


If Hardy excluded much of the sordid in his pictures of peasant 
life, he accordingly suppressed the economic distress in which much of 
that sordidness grew. Among novelists we have only to turn to Disraeli 
(Sybil), Charles Kingsley (Yeast), Mrs. Gaskell (North and South), or 
Mrs. Humphry Ward ( Marcella) for stirring hints or an outright exposé 
of the peasant’s scant and faulty food, clothing and shelter, his starva- 
tion wages and workhouse-confined old age, his nauseating standards of 
health and sanitation. In support of these dreary pictures are numerous 


15 See Tess of the D’Urbervilles, Ch. XVIII, or “The Dorsetshire Labourer,” Longman’s 
Magazine, II (1883), 253-254. 

16 Note the experience of “Orme Agnus” (John C. Higginbotham) in his Jan Oxber ( Bos- 
ton, 1902), pp. 17-18: “Open as the peasant’s life is, he shuts himself up as a sensitive 
plant before the stranger . . . skilled investigators . . . can tell he wears a smock-frock, 
and has a sun-tanned face, but that is about all they know of him.” Similarly, see 
George Ford, ’Postle Farm ( New York, 1899), p. 241. 


17 Florence Hardy, The Early Life of Thomas Hardy (London, 1928), p. 128. 
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official documents in addition to the reports of touring journalists.'* In 
1830 William Cobbett states that for many years the chief food of a 
majority of laborers has been bread or potatoes. “They have eaten sheep 
or cattle that have died from illness; they have eaten garbage, such as 
a lord or a loan-jobber would not give to his dogs; children have been 
seen stealing the food out of hog-troughs; thousands of them have died 
for want of food.”!* In January, 1846, the Times reports on a group of 
about a thousand starving Wiltshire laborers who met at a cross-roads 
by night to agitate for repeal of the Corn Laws. Here William Taylor 
testified to the predicament of low wages and high food prices: “Yes, I 
could not work because I was not strong enough; I could not get victuals 
to make me so; and my master . . . discharged me.””° Later, in 1872, 
Canon Girdlestone of North Devon writes that “The cottages, as a rule, 
are not fit to house pigs in. The labourer breakfasts on teakettle broth, 
hot water poured on bread and flavoured with onions; dines on bread 
and hard cheese . . . and sups on potatoes or cabbage greased with a 
tiny bit of fat bacon.”2" In the winter of 1871-72, Joseph Arch, founder 
of the first Agricultural Labourers’ Union in the months following, re- 
ports of the men’s desperation arising from “oppression, and hunger, 
and misery”: “desperation was the mother of Union” (The Story of His 
Life, p. 67). And in 1880, F. G. Heath concludes: “In the western coun- 
ties the peasant’s frame is still enfeebled, and his movements are slow, 
from the effect of years of semi-starvation” (Peasant Life in the West 
of England, p. 388). The total picture, from which these fragments of 
testimony have been selected, is one of such poverty that Tess, sheltered 
and fed at the Flintcomb-Ash farm, would seem relatively comfortable. 

Hardy’s failure to present many of the details of this economic 
burden upon the peasant should not be charged wholly to ignorance or 
to unfeelingness. It need not be argued, for example, that imitating the 
moods of Shakespeare and William Barnes, Hardy saw nothing other 


18 Among the most useful are William Cobbett, Rural Rides, 2 vols. (London, 1912); 
Francis George Heath, The English Peasantry (London, 1874); Joseph Arch, The Story 
aay Told by Himself, ed. the Countess of Warwick (London, 1898). See also n. 

8 e. 

19 William Cobbett, Political Register, Dec. [4], 1830, quoted in Selections from Cobbett’s 
Political Works, ed. John M. Cobbett and James P. Cobbett (London, [1835] ), VI, 580. 

20 “The Corn Laws. Meeting of Agricultural Labourers in North Wilts,” London Times, 
7 Jan. 1846, p. 5. 

21 In F. G. Heath, The English Peasantry, p. 100. See also London Times, 11 June 1872, 
p. 5, the statement of Mr. Royce, chairman of a meeting to organize a union at Marl- 
borough: “the labourers suffered profound misery; they never tasted meat for months, 
and if they did they ate what dogs would turn away from” (an observation that sup- 
plies irony to Hardy’s anecdote of the gritty bacon in Far from the Madding Crowd, Ch. 
VIII). Cf. Reports from Commissioners: Agriculture (Employment of Women and Chil- 
dren), House of Commons, Session 1868-69, XIII, Appendix Part ii, 9, 38. 
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than the merrier life of a bygone England.” Hints of unemployment, 
many mouths, small potatoes, and mouldy bakery (which Cainy Ball 
purchased as a treat in the kingdom of Bath) appear in several of the 
novels, and traces of varying degrees of darkness add their tone to the 
total atmosphkcre, whether it is the Baptists in A Laodicean who have 
buried so many young children, Tess or Marty South exhausting herself 
for a small pittance to keep alive, or Haymoss Fry and William Worm 
helplessly undergoing the minor torments of rheumatic joints and “folk 
frying” in the head. Sometimes the economic ills are made very explicit: 
Hezzy Biles, skeptical of ghosts, explains, “I’ve not held out against the 
spectre o’ starvation these five-and-twenty years on nine shillings a week, 
to be afeared of a walking vapour.”** Sympathy as well as awareness 
reveals itself in Hardy's treatment of the peasant’s life, although this 
sympathy is seldom linked explicitly to the peasant’s economic plight. 
Pursuing his basic point of view that “Hodge” is an individual, not a 
type, Hardy sympathetically presents the peasant in all his novels as a 
distinct and interesting human being. Granted that the details of the 
peasant’s life are usually brief among the “background” characters, we 
still have only to recall the emotions of the dairymaid companions of 
Tess or the loyal devotion of Charley to Eustacia to perceive what in- 
sight Hardy could demonstrate in locating the human element even in 
his minor characters. If we look to peasants assigned major roles in the 
novels, people like Henchard, Winterborne, Oak, Tess, or Marty, the 
theme of human dignity is clearly underscored, especially when each 
of these characters faces some -pericd of economic distress. If we turn 
from fiction to essay, to a deliberate focus upon the social history of the 
peasant, we find Hardy sympathizing with rural changes late in the cen- 
tury, approving of economic betterment even while regretting the loss 
of old traditions, and distinctly admiring the work of Joseph Arch to 
raise wages (“The Dorsetshire Labourer,” pp. 262-265). 

Incidents could be multiplied to verify Hardy’s awareness of at 
least a great part of the social and economic oppression of the peasant, 
yet it becomes necessary before long to correct the perspective, to deny 
that an over-all impression arises from the study of Hardy’s novels to 


22 Barnes did not always exclude the darker side of peasant life from his verse either. See 
his Poems of Rural Life in the Dorset Dialect (London, 1879), pp. 100-104, 127, 165. 

23 Two on a Tower (London, 1952), Ch. XXII. The average Dorset wage was gs. 4d. in 
1860, about the time of the above scene, but had been only 7s. 6d. just ten years previ- 
ous. See averages in Lord Ernle, English Farming Past and Present, sth ed. (London, 
1936), pp. 524-526. Hardy appears generous by several pence, too, when he mentions 
wages in Far from the Madding Crowd, Ch. X. That he was quite aware of the low 
wages and hardships that his novels fail to stress, see his letter to Haggard in Florence 
Hardy, The Later Years of Thomas Hardy (London, 1930), p. 93. 
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match the impressions engendered by propaganda novelists, journalists, 
and parliamentary investigators. Even in the above-mentioned essay, 
where Hardy might have assumed but did not assume the position of 
an agitator, the pathetic pictures of unemployment and forced migra- 
tion are alleviated by amusing accounts of the peasant’s tastes in dress, 
cleanliness, and interior decoration, which an outsider is cautioned 
against taking too hastily for signs of discomfort.** In the novels, it is 
one thing for Haymoss Fry to complain humorously of rats gnawing in 
the joints of his knees, the result of long hours of work in the rain in 
his youth. It is quite another for a novelist to assert that “the bad sani- 
tary conditions of their wretched cottage, and poor health had made 
their lives one long and sordid struggle.”*> Hardy, unlike Mrs. Ward, is 
unconscious of a duty to create propaganda for the laborer. He does not 
dwell seriously on his characters’ discomforts. Those in lesser positions 
throughout the novels somehow get on; they may have had poor times 
but they are not starving, their lives are not sordid. The conflict in the 
novel simply is not focused upon them. And among the major charac- 
ters, where a struggle is faced, the conflict is one that concerns them as 
sentient and emotional human beings, not as members of an economic 
class; economic misery, if present (and it often is), is a realistic at- 
tendant circumstance in a deeper struggle of life and death.*® By and 
large, Hardy’s rustics do not impress us with a sordid animal existence, 
nor are economic oppressions which would cause such an existence em- 
phasized with any consistency. As a man, Hardy must have known many 
of the ugly details, but as an author he has passed over them. 


II 


What Hardy has created in his novels is a picture of human life deeply 
infused with the ways and work of an agricultural economy. His vivid- 


24 “The Dorsetshire Labourer,” pp. 255-259. See Chew, p. 126: “He lays no stress upon 
their poverty.” 

25 Mrs. Humphry Ward, Marcella, in The Writings, Westmoreland ed. (Boston, 1910), 
V, 154. Cf. F. G. Heath, Peasant Life in the West of England, pp. 80-81. 


26 Brown, in his recent Thomas Hardy, stresses the close dependence of the way of life in 
the novels upon the actual agricultural economy, yet admits that Jefferies offers more 
“rural truth” than Hardy, for Jefferies had “the more passionate sympathy with the 
labourers [i.e., with their discomforts], by far the surer grasp of rural economics” (pp. 
142-143). See also W. E. Lunt, History of England, 3rd ed. (New York, 1947), p. 755 
(Hardy’s pessimism not associated with agricultural depression ); Cecil, p. 35 (political 
and social struggles “insignificant” to Hardy beside man’s “relation to the nature of the 
universe” ). 
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ness rests upon his truth, but it remains to be seen that his theories of 
fiction writing disallowed his recording every side of the truth or em- 
phasizing a side unrelated to his purposes. Other sides of the truth could 
be seen in other English novelists who aimed at improving the peasant’s 
economy and at times introduced some of the “unrestrained animalism” 
of rural life, a feature soon to be found treated unabashedly in Zola’s 
La Terre, “with all its revolting coarseness of language, crudity of 
expression, and disgusting obscenities.” It was undoubtedly unfair of 
Zola’s reviewer, revolted by the details, to argue that the peasants of 
La Terre are imaginary characters, only “painted in defense of a theory.” 
They are rather, as he further admits, but a part of the total reality, “but 
one side of human nature, aid that the very worst.”*” The contrary side 
becomes evident whenever we consider Hardy’s rustics, who, Havelock 
Ellis has stressed, “are never besotted, never coarse.” Above the poten- 
tially crude details of eating and drinking, courting and sexual life, plays 
“a delicate and involved humour” which tempers the sordidness that 
not only a Zola but even Kingsley or Jefferies could suggest.** Hardy’s 
view of reality aims to transcend that of the social propagandist. 

It might be asked whether two such methods as Zola and Hardy 
employed could ever be combined by one author to capture the anti- 
thetical extremes of reality in a single unified picture. Such a question 
must remain hypothetical; Hardy would have replied, no, for what the 
artist sees and uses is not an external mingling of extremes but a smaller 
unity selected according to his peculiar temperament. Again and again 
in his own criticism Hardy stresses the impossibility of recording the 
whole truth. The “truth” that the artist extracts from a scene turns out 
to be only the truth of the impression that the scene makes upon him, 
“the true thing in itself being still, as Kant shows, beyond our knowl- 
edge” (Later Years, p. 9). Furthermore, the truth of whatever tone or 
impression the artist credits to a scene results not from any uniform 
impression that the scene throws off but “varies with the minds of the 


27 W. H. Gleadell, “Zola and His Work,” WR, CXL (1893), 621, 623, 624. 


28 [Havelock Ellis], “Thomas Hardy’s Novels,” WR, CXIX (1883), 336. That Hardy was 
not given to see with the same eyes as Zola, see Early Life, p. 216: “Rural low life may 
reveal coarseness of considerabie leaven; but that libidinousness which makes the scum 
of cities so noxious is not usually there.” C. Kegan Paul, an early defender of Hardy’s 
realism, in “Mr. Hardy’s Novels” (n. 3), p. 357, carries the point further: “it may be 
thought that he deliberately chooses only that which is fair and virtuous and pure for the 
sake of the picture he wishes to draw, and into the grace of which he will introduce no 
incongruous feature, that he has left out the most essential elements. This is not so. The 
English labourer is frank, but he is not coarse, save as Fielding’s novels are coarse.” But 
we shall note that Hardy laid no claim to objectivity and was not content to accept a 
precedence of “Nature” over art in his writing. 
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perceivers . . . [and] does not lie in the scene at all.”*® Finally, as the 
artist works upon his impressions of reality, shaping them into some 
tangible piece of art, he must ever fall short of reproducing them as 
they originally existed in his perceptions: the final form “is but the last 
of a series of tentative and abandoned sketches each of which contained 
some particular feature nearer perfection than any part of the finished 
product.” Dependent upon impressions of the artist which are always 
subjectively formed and then reshaped, “all art is approximative — not 
exact.” Complete reality is unattainable; realism in art becomes merely 
“an artificiality distilled from the fruits of closest observation.”** 

Not only is a complete record of reality rendered impossible in 
Hardy’s view of art, but the pursuit of such an aim, supported by an 
attempt to collect and report all external details, is undesirable. Lionel 
Johnson understood, in Hardy’s rendering of dialect, for example, that 
“a novel is not a phonograph,” that the recorder must “reconcile the de- 
mands of truth with those of art.” To this assumption that art and com- 
plete objective reality are incompatible he adds the opinion that they 
should be so, that without the graces of art playing upon the lives of 
rustic characters, all that would remain to a report would be “the 
country in its mean dulness, or in the violence of its incivility,” the very 
features of the historian’s reality that Hardy did not stress. Nor is it 
simply fear on Johnson’s part, or on Hardy’s, that to include mean facts 
about country life would be to create unpleasantness; “to practice a me- 
chanic and unimaginative fidelity, in transcribing every detail of life,” 
might or might not create a sordid picture — assuredly it would create 
a lifeless one.*? 

It is clear that Hardy himself had no bent for “transcribing every 
detail of life” in the manner of a social historian. He himself had little 
relish for making an inventory of “manners” and even thought the skill 
a weakness on the part of Henry James (Early Life, pp. 137, 277). But 
beyond recognizing that the artist’s own temperament must, whether 


29 Early Life, p. 66. See also Far from the Madding Crowd Ceaten,, geen), Ge “In 
making even horizontal and clear inspections we colour and d according to the 
wants within us whatever our eyes bring in.” 

80 Early Life, p. 62. Cf. p. 231, on publishing The Mayor of Casterbridge: “I fear it will 
not be so good as I meant”; Later Years, p. 41, on Jude: “You have hardly an idea how 
poor and feeble the book seems to me, as executed, beside the idea of it that I had 
formed in prospect.” 

31 Early Life, p. 213; “The Science of Fiction,” in Life and Art by Thomas Hardy, ed. 
Ernest Brennecke, Jr. (New York, 1925), p. 87. Cf. Later Years, p. 174: “January 6 
[1917]. I find I wrote in 1888 that ‘Art is concerned with seemings only’, which is true.” 


82 Johnson, pp. 65, 110, 106. 
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or not it should, color all he can perceive, Hardy raises a Platonic ob- 
jection to the realist, namely, that a passion for the details would over- 
ride concern for “the substance of life,” whereas “the material is not the 
real — only the visible, the real being invisible optically.” The realist, 

the photographer of sociological minutiae, is faithful to “life garniture 
~ ond not life.”* Realism, when conceived to be a profusion of accurate 
details, is undesirable because it is content to center upon the external, 
the lifeless, and neglects that intangible part of reality in human nature 
which is grasped only by insight, the gift of “a sympathetic apprecia- 
tiveness of life in al! its manifestations.” The “more accurate delineator 
of human nature,” and indeed the best story-teller, may be expected to 
surpass one “with twice his powers and means of external observation” 
who, nevertheless, lacks this gift of grasping the life within his charac- 
ters (“The Science of Fiction,” p. 89). Such a grasp provides Hardy 
with a clue to the great appeal of Biblical narratives. Their very con- 
vincingness, at first a seeming proof of their precise concern for actual- 
ity, becomes upon reflection a proof of the contrary, of the selection 
and reshaping of the actual by “a consummate artist who was no more 
content with what Nature offered than Sophocles and Pheidias were 
content” (Early Life, p. 223). Similarly, we might add, when the tone 
and spirit of rustic life are grasped from within, when the humor and 
turn of thought are realized, the emotions and interests understood, 
then the details of the human animal's routine, which a Jefferies might 
supply, become of less consequence: “The exact truth as to material 
fact ceases to be of importance in art” (Early Life, p. 243). 

Hardy’s opposition to realism in art, to an objective and ta gible 
realism which is in theory impossible to perfect and in pracus wnde- 
sirable for the artist to center upon, is qualified in his practice by an aim 
to surpass, not bypass, ordinary realism. Herein lies the critic’s difficulty 
in assessing the reality and unreality of Hardy’s characters, for a selec- 
tive and discriminating use of the actual always forms the basis of his 
portraits. The artist should accurately record so much of external reality 
as makes clear the route to his inner meaning: “attention to accessories 
has its virtues . .. when it conduces to the elucidation of higher things” 
(“The Profitable Reading of Fiction,” p. 67). If false steps are taken, if 
the writer, for example, attempts to invent a “perfect” character with- 
out regard to the world about him, he will destroy the interest of 
thoughtful readers who are “famishing for accuracy.” Accuracy in the 


33 Early Life, p. 243; “The Profitable Reading of Fiction,” Life and Art, p. 66. 
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sense of frankness was the keynote of Hardy’s defense when he set out 
to write Tess, but much earlier he had pointed out to his sister Mary the 
great merit of Thackeray, who never defied reality by drawing a “per- 
fect” character and so, while he failed to develop the “elevating tend- 
ency” of obvious moral instruction, achieved the central purpose of the 
novel, to create a picture of life.** Furthermore, if a novel is to create 
either pleasure or moral inspiration, it must first establish the reader's 
belief in its personages; to this end “a work of fiction should be a pre- 
cise transcript of ordinary life” (Early Life, p. 193). 

To grasp the inner, to him the substantial, life of his characters 
- and to inspire the reader’s belief in his interpretations, Hardy gave much 
attention to the “accessories,” the realism of external details. He began, 
in The Poor Man and the Lady, with an imaginary set of circumstantial 
details in the manner of Defoe and was pleased that both Macmillan 
and Morley should be fooled by the “seeming actuality” (Early Life, 
p. 81). But such a pretense of realism was not to satisfy his own stand- 
ards. Reflecting in later years upon Under the Greenwood Tree, he re- 
gretted that because he had never seen or heard the real choir of his 
grandfather’s day, the “poetry and romance,” to him the substantial 
reality of the choir, could not be conveyed clearly enough, lacking a 
basis of accurate detail (Early Life, p. 15). His concern for outward 
realism while writing Far from the Madding Crowd was made explicit 
in a letter to Stephen, in which he announced his decision to do the 
writing while living near the district where the story takes place: “I 
find it a great advantage to be actually among the people described 
at the time of describing them” (Early Life, p. 131). Although quick 
to deny autobiographical implications in his tales, Hardy was willing 
enough to admit the modeling of a number of his characters upon actual 
persons, characters like the dairymaid Marian, the Baptist minister in 
A Laodicean, and some members of the Mellstock choir. His close ob- 
servation of the actual peasantry of Wessex must, if we knew all bio- 
graphical minutiae, account for many specific features in the portraits 
of various rustic characters.** Viewing the rustics firsthand in his en- 
deavor to employ the actual as a stimulus for his insight, Hardy must, 
too, at times have observed a sordidness which he was not rigidly com- 
mitted to exclude from his writing per se. In many of his novels, par- 


%4 “Candour in English Fiction,” Life and Art, p. 77; Early Life, p. 53. 

85 Quart. Rev., CXCIV (1901), 251: “of this class—the peasantry of the South of Eng- 
land — his knowledge is extraordinary.” See also Randall Williams, The Wessex Novels 
of Thomas Hardy (London, 1924), pp. 104-105. 
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ticularly in Tess and Jude but noticeably elsewhere, the lives of the 
rustics touch upon those areas of sordidness which propagandists were 
busy exposing. To perceive how closely Hardy verged upon this part 
of life, one has only to imagine what Kingsley might have done with 
the drunken men at Troy’s harvest dance or Mrs. Ward with the story 
of poor Fanny Robin. But a detailed picture of life’s outward ugliness 
is not to Hardy an end in itself; as he confronts each scene with his 
sympathetic grasp of character, the realistic detail, even in the scene 
where Jude recites the Creed in Latin in a low Christminster tavern, 
loses its shocking significance as propaganda. In the presentation of the 
coarsest of all his rustic characters, Arabella, Hardy affirms that his in- 
terest in the “ ‘grimy’ features of the story” lay in their development of 
a contrast of the strands of real and unrealized ideal that form the para- 
dox of Jude’s life.** 

Although the novelist must give close attention to realistic de- 
tails, complete accuracy is an unattainable goal. The painter, recogniz- 
ing that he cannot reproduce in his picture all that lies before him in a 
subject, must create through his selected details “a something else which 
shall have upon the spectator an approximative effect to that of the 
real.”*? The means to this “something else” that painter or novelist 
creates lie in selection and emphasis, in what Hardy referred to as a 
“disproportioning” of reality so that “the features that matter” will stand 
out.** Hence in the portraits of the rustics, or of any characters in the 
novels, we can expect not a summary of the commonplace but rather a 
heightening, an exaggeration, of those features which afford the author 
his particular insight and create for him a pattern of comprehension 
and appreciation within the flux of external reality. The pattern, in the 
last analysis, the choice of “features that matter,” is determined arbi- 
trarily by the artist, who follows, as it were, one color in a many-colored 


86 Later Years, p. 41. On p. 42, Hardy defends his “coarse” scenes as in the spirit of Field- 
ing: “I am read in Zola very little.” Cf. n. 28. 

87 Early Life, p. 283, in reference to Turner, See also “The Profitable Reading of Fiction,” 
Pp. 72: a. novel is not “the thing” but “a view of the thing.” 

88 Early Life, p. 299: “Art is a disproportioning — (i.e., distorting, throwing out of propor- 
tion) — of realities, to show more clearly the features that matter in those realities, 
which, if merely copied or reported inventorially, might possibly be observed, but would 
more probably be overlooked. Hence ‘realism’ is not Art.” Guerard, p. 83, cites this pas- 
sage in the course of his explanation that Hardy is not an orthodox realist and empha- 
sizes the important point that “Hardy both observes and re-creates his world” (p. 78). 
However, in attempting to establish Hardy’s lack of rural realism, he broadly simplifies 
the economic picture, concluding that the worker’s position was improving throughout 
the century while “Hardy’s pessimism darkened” (p. 78), and later dismissing the rustic 
characters as “not Dorset workfolk of the nineteenth century, but relics of Wessex’s still 
living past” (p. 123; see also n. 1 above). 
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carpet, choosing whatever design “his idiosyncrasy moves him to ob- 
serve.” The result is, in terms of the parts employed, a recording of 
actuality, yet “no mere photograph, but purely the product of the 
writer's own mind” (Early Life, p. 198). The value of the work pro- 
duced rests only in part upon the accuracy of the observer; more im- 
portant than his ability to transcribe details is the artist’s genius to 
select them, choosing so that at the end he will have produced what is 
not just a counterpart or replacement of the actual but a heightening of 
it, an opening of it to reveal a newly discovered comprehension. Realism 
at its best is thus creative, dependent upon the artist’s “imagination,” 
yet, grounded upon use of the actual, it is not in a romantic sense a 
product of “invention.” To label this power of the artist to create reality 
out of actuality, Hardy borrows Arnold’s term, “the imaginative rea- 
son” (Early Life, p. 190). 

clearest understanding of Hardy’s realism comes from com- 
paring, as he so often did, the work of a novelist with that of a painter. 
Because he did not photograph his subjects, Hardy's portraits of rural 
life do not possess the documentary interest of those of Jefferies, Kings- 
ley, and other propaganda writers. But based as they are upon the in- 
tegrity of his individual power of selection, they appear to go much 
deeper, revealing character, as a painting does, by the stressing of in- 
dividual details. His characters are not typical dairymaids, shepherds, 
and laborers such as display themselves unimaginatively in the pages 
of parliamentary reports. Haymoss Fry, Grandfer Cantle, and Joseph 
Poorgrass are no more typical of the common undistinguished lot of 
peasantry than are Oak, Winterborne, or Tess. It is, however, from this 
common lot of contemporary peasantry that they derive, and the poten- 
tialities of their whole class come to life under the selective powers of 
Hardy’s imaginative reason. When critics inform us that Hardy’s rustics 
are not quite real, or that a poetic, idealizing glamor has been cast over 
them, what might be meant is that Hardy, following his deliberate plan 
of disproportioning, has reproduced what is essential to him in their 
reality: “This reproduction is achieved by seeing into the heart of a 
thing.”®° 


Wisconsin State College, La Crosse 


89 Early Life, p. 190; also pp. 231-232. 
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Behind the Veil: 
A Distinction Between Poetic and Scientific Language 


in Tennyson, Lyell, and Darwin 


No poust Hux ey was over-enthusiastic in his remark that “Tennyson was 
the first poet since Lucretius who understood the drift of science.”! Still, 
Tennyson’s confronting of the new science was real and to some degree suc- 
cessful, if by that we mean at least that he expressed in poetry a crucial 
Victorian intellectual dilemma. The fashion today of deploring the philo- 
sophical Tennyson in favor of the melancholic or the technically graceful 
Tennyson should not obscure for us the experience of reading lines that carry 
the most detailed response in nineteenth-century poetry to the great challenge 


1 Letter to John Tyndall dated 15 Oct. 1892, quoted in Leonard Huxley, Life and Letters 
of Thomas Henry Huxley (New York, 1901), II, 359. c 
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of science. Indeed, the reader who depreciates Tennyson’s mid-century cries 
of alarm had better have some better answers ready, for his own mid-century, 
to questions that remain not essentially different for us than they were for 
the Victorians. 

“Tennyson was Darwin’s exact contemporary,” a recent writer points 
out, “and when The Origin of Species appeared at the end of 1859, the poet 
had been pondering the subject of Evolution as deeply and as long as the 
biologist himself, if not exactly from the same angle.”? It will be the purpose 
of this paper to begin to lay out, in literary terms, the “angle” from which 
Tennyson pondered some of the new nineteenth-century science, and to dis- 
tinguish this angle from that of the scientist. 

We all know of Tennyson’s wide reading and early interest in science. 
His progressive enthusiasms for the various scientific branches have frequently 
been summarized,* and his solemn list of subjects to be studied during a single 
week in 1833 has often been quoted: 


Monday. History, German. 

Tuesday. Chemistry, German. 

Wednesday. Botany, German. 

Thursday. Electricity, German. 

Friday. Animal Physiology, German. 

Saturday. Mechanics. 

Sunday. Theology.* 
When the notorious Vestiges of Creation appeared in 1844 with its heady 
popularizations of recent discoveries, Tennyson had already been a reader 
and indeed a writer on scientific subjects for several years. “I want you,” he 
wrote Edward Moxon immediately on the publication of Vestiges, “to get me 
a book which I see advertised in the Examiner; it seems to contain many 
speculations with which I have been familiar for years, and on which I have 
written more than one poem.”® His “more than one poem” evidently refers to, 
among other things, the scientific sections of In Memoriam, which was cer- 
tainly well launched during the late thirties. “The sections of ‘In Memoriam’ 
about Evolution,” stated his son, “had been read by his friends some years 
before the publication of Vestiges of Creation in 1844.” “Unfortunately,” 
A. C. Bradley has commented, “the sections are not specified; but CXVIII 
and CXXIII are presumably among them.”? 

Let us inspect, then, one of these Evolutionary sections Bradley men- 
tions, composed — “presumably” — some time before 1844. Our purpose will 
be to define the stance or “angle” from which the poet approached the ex- 
perience of science: 


2 William R. Rutland, “Tennyson and the Theory of Evolution,” Essays and Studies by 
Members of the English Association, XXVI (1940), 8. 


8 For example in Rutland, or in Lionel Stevenson, Darwin Among the Poets (Chicago, 
1932), Ch. 2. 


4 Hallam, Lord Tennyson, Alfred Lord Tennyson: A Memoir (New York, 1897), I, 124. 
5 Memoir, I, 222-223. 

6 Memoir, I, 223. 

7 A. C. Bradley, A Commentary on Tennyson’s In Memoriam (London, 1901), p. 15. 
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CXXIII 


There rolls the deep where grew the tree. 
O earth, what changes hast thou seen! 
There where the long street roars hath been 
The stillness of the central sea. 


The hills are shadows, and they flow 
From form to form, and nothing stands; 
They melt like mist, the solid lands, 

Like clouds they shape themselves and go. 


But in my spirit will I dwell, . 
And dream my dream, and hold it true; 
For tho’ my lips may breathe adieu, 

I cannot think the thing farewell. 


This is a poem about change in the earth’s surface, and it clearly owes its 
origin to Tennyson’s reading in the contemporary literature of geology. It is 
no great task to find passages from scientific writing of the time that suggest 
just this notion of geologic change. It is possible even to find appropriate 
passages that are known actually to have been read by Tennyson. The great 
Principles of Geology of Charles Lyell, for example, which appeared in 


1830-33 and was read by Tennyson in 1837,° contains the following para- 
graph: 


I may here conclude my remarks on deltas, observing that, imperfect as is our 
information of the changes which they have undergone within the last 3000 years, 
they are sufficient to show how constant an interchange of sea and land is taking 
place on the face of our globe. In the Mediterranean alone, many flourishing inland 
towns, and a still greater number of ports, now stand where the sea rolled its waves 
since the era of the early civilization of Europe. If we could compare with equal 
accuracy the ancient and actual state of all the islands and continents, we should 
probably discover that millions of our race are now supported by lands situated 
where deep seas prevailed in earlier ages. In many districts not yet occupied by 
man, land animals and forests now abound where ships once sailed, and on the other 
hand, we shall find, on inquiry, that inroads of the ocean have been no less consider- 
able. When to these revolutions, produced by aqueous causes, we add analogous 
changes wrought by igneous agency we shall, perhaps, acknowledge the justice of 
the conclusion of Aristotle, who declared that the whole land and sea on our globe 
periodically change places.® 


What bears literary interest here is not so much that Tennyson should 
have responded to passages like this in order to write poems, but that his re- 
sponse included or accompanied or necessitated a shift in dramatic position, 
in “angle.” We may understand this shift most easily if we first locate the 


8 According to Stevenson, p. 60. 
® Charles Lyell, Principles of Geology (Philadelphia, 1837), I, 236-237. 
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position of the speaking voice in Lyell by examining some grammatical struc- 
tures in his sentences. Who is this geological speaker - what does he do? 

One test of who a speaker is and what he does is surely his choice of 
verbs. There are six main verbs in the five sentences of the paragraph, and 
four of these verbs point to the intellectual activity of human beings, with 
“T’ or “we” as their subjects. I may conclude. We should discover. We shall 
find. We shall acknowledge. (The remaining two main verbs — towns stand 
and forests abound — appear in the second and fourth sentences, and have 
the effect of a kind of elegant variation in a context which perhaps might 
otherwise seem monotonously structured.) Several of the dependent verbs in 
the subordinate clauses similarly dramatize the speaker and his reader as 
intellectual observers of evidence and commentators thereon. “I may conclude 
my remarks, observing.” “The changes are sufficient to show how.” “If we 
could compare.” “When we add analogous changes.” This speaker, then, is 
consistently conscious of himself and his reader as engaged in an activity 
(observing present evidences of past change) which by its very nature sepa- 
rates him from the actual movement of the earth’s surface. The tentative, 
cautious, distant quality of his voice may be illustrated by a slow reading of 
the third sentence: “If we could compare [which we can’t] with equal accu- 
racy the ancient and actual state of all the islands and continents, we should 
probably discover [main verb] that millions of our race are now supported 
[dependent verb to main clause] by lands situated where deep seas prevailed 
[dependent verb within dependent clause] in earlier ages.” The description of 
the earlier ages in this sentence occurs, then, in the most subordinate position 
possible, a long way from the main activity of the sentence, the should dis- 
cover conditional on the if clause. (And even that main activity was modified 
by a modest “probably.”) Our separation from and our scientific caution about 
those deep seas prevailing in earlier ages are dramatized here by a perfectly 
appropriate organization of clauses. The speaker is a long way, both in time 
and space, and grammar, from those deep seas. Rather, he is at a desk, let us 
say, or on a lecturer’s platform, concluding his careful remarks on deltas. 


There rulls the deep where grew the tree. 
O earth, what changes hast thou seen! 
There where the long street roars hath been 
The stillness of the central sea. 


The hills are shadows, and they flow 
From form to form, and nothing stands; 
They melt like mist, the solid lands, 

Like clouds they shape themselves and go. 


The astonishing difference here will be plain to any reader. It is not a 
difference in “subject matter”; indeed some of the very same words are used: 
“there rolls the deep” and Lyell’s “the sea rolled its waves.” But though the 
two speakers are concerned with the same phenomena in nature, how different 
is their “angle”! “There rolls the deep” — a speaker at a desk? on a platform? 
Not at all: he is on a beach, perhaps, or a seaside cliff, and he points — “there!” 
Then he turns and addresses the whole world (O earth) and speculates on the 
changes the earth has witnessed. Then he glides, as if by magic carpet, off to 
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a city where again he points (there) to the long street roaring. In the second 
stanza this extraordinary speaker, who has been able to shift his physical posi- 
tion so abruptly, now actually becomes almost timeless as he assumes a state 
of being from which he can see hills as shadows: they flow, melt, shape them- 
selves, and go through eons of geological time. All this activity takes place in 
main verbs and independent clauses; the activity described is not the 
speaker's, but the hills’, the lands’. If Lyell had permitted himself a verb like 
“flow,” he would hardly have placed it in an independent position, at least in 
his characteristic sentence. We can imagine him more moderately asserting 
that “we can perhaps observe from this evidence that the hills might be said 
to flow through unknown periods of geological change.” The difference in 
grammar is crucial. The subjects of the verbs for Tennyson are not “I” and 
“we” — they are the very objects in nature that act before him: the deep, the 
street, the hills, the solid lands. There is no human intellectual activity ex- 
pressed here at all, and the speaker is not observing evidences of change: he is 
there, and change takes place before his very eyes. With no effort at caution, 
no deliberate placing of these changes at a grammatical distance through a 
series of dependent clauses, Tennyson can utter sentences that are notable 
(in this instance) for their brevity and simplicity of structure. But finally, after 
his dizzy flights through time and space in the first eight lines, he can — he 
must — soar back into himself in the third stanza: 


But in my spirit will I dwell, 
And dream my dream, and hold it true; 
For tho’ my lips may breathe adieu, 

I cannot think the thing farewell. 


A consciousness of the self as a talker does enter into the expression here at 
the end, as Tennyson seems to dismiss his former stand as a kind of lip-service. 
He cannot (after all) think the thing farewell. But the damage has surely 
been done. As so often in Tennyson, it is ironic that the most memorable pas- 
sages are those expressing the very wild unrest that he later seeks to repudiate. 


IF WE ATTEMPT to apply the description outlined here to other “scientific” 
passages in In Memoriam, we discover a similar characteristic grammatical 
structure supporting the directness of a speaker who is on the spot. This is not 
to suggest that I am proposing a rigorous rule to distinguish Tennyson’s voice 
from the scientist’s at all times and places: obviously Tennyson (like all poets) 
occasionally sees signs that are interpreted intellectually in dependent 
clauses;!° obviously scientists occasionally take grammatical flyers. But there 
are variations of the poetic stance I have described again and again in 


10 An example of such seeing may occur at the end of CXXVIIT: “I see in part / That all, 
as in some piece of art, / Is toil coéperant to an end.” Here it is most interesting to ob- 
serve how an effort to be modest or “scientific” in the main clause (“I see in part”) cre- 
ates a logical difficulty in the dependent clause. How can one see in part that all is 
coéperant to an end is a poser: it has come about, one might say, because the speaker 
has uttered scientific and poetical language inside the same sentence. They do not easily 
mix. Note too that the simile — “as in some piece of art” — is peculiarly inappropriate 
to the main clause, though not to the dependent clause. The very significance of a piece 
that net — we see it whole. That is what art is; that is 
why it is not life. 
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In Memoriam — for example, in the famous Evolutionary section, CXVIII, 
where he begins: 


Contemplate all this work of Time, 
The giant laboring in his youth; 
Nor dream of human love and truth 

As dying Nature’s earth and lime. 


Here the speaker is urging us to adopt the very dramatic posture he has else- 
where demonstrated himself. “Contemplate” here surely means more than 
simply “reflect on” — it means look upon, and if what we look upon is a giant 
laboring in his youth, we possess, of course, pretty extraordinary eyes, in 
which a metaphor for the whole progress of Time becomes for us a real event 
occurring in a form to be physically observed. The second stanza of this sec- 
tion begins the long sentence in which Tennyson summarizes conclusions of 
the scientists; it is amusing to notice how he has translated their manner of 
talk into his own manner of talk. 


They say 
The solid earth whereon we tread 


In tracts of fluent heat began, 
And grew to seeming-random forms, 
The seeming prey of cyclic storms, 
Till at the last arose the man; 


Who throve and branch’d from clime to clime, 
The herald of a higher race . . . 


They — surely scientists — say what? The solid earth whereon we tread began, 
grew, etc., till man arose, throve, branch’d, etc. The grammatical structure of 
the scientists’ statements (all, to be sure, dependent on “say”) reflects, though 
in past tense, very much the sort of rhetoric that Tennyson himself uses when 
he waxes scientific in CXXIII. As a matter of fact (we might argue, after our 
reading of Lyell), that’s not what scientists “say” at all. What they say is 
something like this: “We might conclude from the examination of certain 
geological evidence as well as from recent solar observations that the earth 
was originally composed of fluid material at a high temperature.” After all, 
this was the nebular hypothesis Tennyson was referring to, not statements of 
fact. The distinction, of course, is one that scientists have sometimes been 
guilty of ignoring as blithely as if they were poets. 

Section CXVIII and its central sentence proceed with a complexity of 
grammar that could equal the dependent clauses of any scientist, but in the 
great conclusion we return to the imperative mood and an invitation to the 
reader to assume again with the speaker his magical position: 

Arise and fly 
The reeling Faun, the sensual feast; 
Move upward, working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die. 
Here of course is science made moral: recapitulate Evolution within your- 
self and improve on it. The flight of imagination required for the reader to 
obey these precepts is obvious. To move upward working out the beast is to 
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become virtually immortal, like the speaker who watched the solid lands 
shape themselves and go. It is to be not a man, but Man. 

In LV, another well-known scientific section, the speaker does actually 
observe signs and draw conclusions, seemingly like a scientist, and the sub- 
ject of the verbs is “I.” But the sentence structure is crucially different from 
what I take to be the “standard” sentence of the scientist: 

Are God and Nature then at strife 
That Nature lends such evil dreams? 
So careful of the type she seems, 

So careless of the single life, 


That I, considering everywhere 
Her secret meaning in her deeds, 
And finding that of fifty seeds 
She often brings but one to bear, 


I falter where I firmly trod, 
And falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the great world’s altar-stairs 
That slope thro’ darkness up to God, 


I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 
And faintly trust the larger hope. 
The italicized verbs — or are they merely adjectives? — do point of course to 
intellectual activity not unlike that in the talk of scientists, but their gram- 
matical subordination is plain. What the “I” does more importantly, once 
those intellectual participles are over and done with, is falter, stretch lame 
hands, grope, etc. These verbs, which technically speaking are dependent on 
“seems” two or three stanzas earlier, have by this time virtually acquired the 
force of independent verbs, and they certainly express the speaker’s main 
activity. The point seems to be that when Tennyson does give us a locution 
in which “I” is the subject of a verb, that verb is less likely to be one of observ- 
ing, concluding, or analyzing, and more likely to be a verb of action suggest- 
ing intense emotional response. 

The speaker in In Memoriam, I have been arguing, is not a man who 
observes signs and makes conclusions about Nature therefrom; he is instead 
_a spectator as Nature acts before his very eyes. Sometimes he simply has to 
listen while Nature obligingly makes a statement for him, as in the section 
following the one we have just been considering (LVI): 


“So careful of the type?” but no. 
From scarped cliff and quarried stone 
.. She cries, “A thousand types are gone; 
I care for nothing, all shall go.” 
The speaker responds by asking if Man, “who roll’d the psalm to wintry 
skies,” shall “Be blown about the desert dust, / Or seal’d within the iron hills?” 
And he concludes the section with one of the most extreme confessions of 
mystification in the poem: “What hope of answer, or redress? / Behind the 
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veil, behind the veil.” But we must remember that even here, where the 
speaker seems to be as far from answers as any mere mortal or modest scien- 
tist, his dramatic stance has actually taken him a long way from any such 
humble position. He has, after all, just been carrying on a conversation with 
Nature, and it is from Nature’s own mouth that he has learned to take the view 
he presents to us. The information he gives us — namely, that further informa- 
tion is “behind the veil” — is conclusive, straight from the source, absolute. In 
the poem, we are taken right up to the veil, we almost see it; no scientist, I sup- 
pose, would want to claim even that there is any such thing as a “veil.” 

If one were to ask which of the two, the scientist or the poet, ap- 
proaches the mysteries of Nature with the surer foot, the more positive voice, 
the more knowledgeable air, I think most of us might offhand answer the 
scientist. But if we consider their statements as dramatic expressions, especially 
in relation to their grammar, the answer might well be the other way around. 
Here are two kinds of statement: (1) I measure and relate these skeletons; I 
suggest that a number of forms of life have passed out of existence; the next 
step must await further study; (2) O Nature, you cry to me, “A thousand 
types are gone, I care for nothing, all shall go.” The poet is far closer to pene- 
trating “behind the veil” than the scientist is; he is in a position to get his in- 
formation first-hand. It is the poet who knows, even when what he knows is a 
certainty of absolute ignorance; the scientist proposes (as indeed does the 
author of this paper). These are two ways of looking at the world, to repeat 
a platitude, and every one has his choice, from moment to moment. What I 
have offered here is an attempt to relate their differences to grammatical re- 
lations of words in sentences as actually composed by two great Victorian 
practitioners. 


TENNYSON, THEN, READ LYELL in 1837 and may well have written CXXIII, 
more or less consciously, out of the experience of that very passage in the 
Principles of Geology. There seems to be no evidence that he read Darwin, 
however, before The Origin of Species appeared in 1859, nine years after the 
publication of In Memoriam. But there is a passage in The Voyage of the 
Beagle (1839) that expresses in the vividest terms a scientist’s recognition of 
geological change, and whether it was ever seen by Tennyson or not, it dis- 
plays for us once again the voice that a scientist can assume. At this point in 
the Voyage, Darwin was traveling through that part of mountainous South 
America called the Cordillera when he came upon a group of petrified trees 
embedded in volcanic sandstone. Immediately he went to work, reading the 
signs before him: 


It required little geological practice to interpret the marvellous story which this 
scene at once unfolded: though I confess I was at first so much astonished, that I 
could scarcely believe the plainest evidence. I saw the spot where a cluster of fine 
trees once waved their branches on the shores of the Atlantic, when that ocean (now 
driven back 700 miles) came to the foot of the Andes. I saw that they had sprung 
from a volcanic soil which had been raised above the level of the sea, and that 
subsequently this dry land, with its upright trees, had been let down into the depths 
of the ocean. . . . Vast, and scarcely comprehensible as such changes must ever 
appear, yet they have all occurred within a period, recent when compared with the 
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history of the Cordillera; and the Cordillera itself is absolutely modern as com- 
pared with rnany of the fossiliferous strata of Europe and America.11 

In this wonderful piece of writing (which I have cut severely) we can see a 
scientist again facing a realization of change in the earth’s surface. And it is 
not “feeling” or “emotion” that defines the difference between scientist and 
poet, for surely Darwin is moved here as he interprets “the marvellous story.” 
The point is that he does dramatize himself as an interpreter, and again the 
verbs demonstrate his role. “The scene unfolded its story”; “I confess I was 
astonished”; “I could scarcely believe”; “I saw.” The repeated main verb 
“saw” is followed in both second and third sentences by a description of past 
events in dependent constructions: “I saw where trees once waved,” “I saw 
that they had sprung,” etc. This is a speaker whose main activity is the ob- 
servation of signs, which he interprets as signifying a story of change that 
took place in the past, and that is relegated accordingly to a clause which is 
dependent. 

I submit, then, that Tennyson’s “poetic imagination” can sometimes 
be examined in terms of his grammar. The poet reads a scientist’s sentence, 
and imagines himseij, not in the role of the scientist (I saw), but in the role 
of some magical mind who can experience directly the activity of the de- 
pendent clause. He renders the scientist’s dependent verb independently, 
and lo! the hills flow. He approaches the absolute ultimate limits of knowledge 
as no scientist would pretend to do: he sees the veil, and he knows when he 
has reached the end. To do this, he projects himself into a position of observa- 
tion that is, strictly speaking, impossible: he stands where no one can stand, 
unrestrained by space or time, and he watches things happen that no one can 
watch. The magic carpet of this rhetoric floats a good many poets besides 
Tennyson, of course, and indeed it may suggest another way of distinguishing 
what we mean by prose from what we mean by verse. But more immediately, 
it seems to suggest one method by which a great Victorian poet was able to 
use for his own purposes the disquieting new world of science. 


WALKER GIBSON 
New York University 


11 Charles Darwin, Journal of Researches into the Natural History and Geology of the 
Countries Visited during the Voyage of the H. M. S. Beagle Round the World (New 
York, 1846), II, 85-86. 
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Ricardian Economics, by MARK BLAvuG; pp. x 
+ 269. Yale University Press: New Haven, 
Conn., 1958, $5.00. 

Robert Torrens and the Evolution of Clas- 
sical Economics, by Lionex Rossins; pp. 
xiii + 367. Macmillan: London, 1958, 36s.; 
New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1958, $7.50. 


ECONOMISTS IN THEIR depressed phases often 
mention that David Ricardo, employing a 
conceptual scheme that was crude and inade- 
quate, commanded an authority such as no 
subsequent economist has ever approached. 
For nearly a decade after his death in 1823, 
the ultimate appeal to authority in economic 
debate in Parliament was consistency with 
Ricardian principle. His epitaph might well 
have been “Si monumentum requiris, vide 
Hansardum.” 

What was the source of this authority? 
Ricardo’s classical system appeared to offer 
society a consistent, “scientific,” rational ap- 
proach to its economic problems, such as it 
had never had previously. The system was 
rooted in the principle of diminishing re- 
turns, which had the twin blessings of what 
appeared to be empirical verification and a 
strong appeal to intuition; one cannot really 
conceive of an order in which it does not pre- 
vail. Its principal conclusion, that the Corn 
Laws were impeding the growth of industry 
and the increase of well-being, was also in- 
tuitively correct. A conceptual scheme that 
could demonstrate this conclusion could, by 
implication, yield answers to other social 
questions, and nineteenth-century English so- 
ciety felt, as its Parliamentary enquiries dem- 
onstrate, that it had progressed enough to be 
able to deal with its problems in some system- 
atic fashion. Furthermore, since dissension 
among economists themselves was at lower 
ebb during Ricardo’s life than in most subse- 
quent periods, the relative unanimity of the 


Ricardians gave great weight to their words. 
Finally, they claimed not to be overthrowing 
the old economics of Adam Smith (save in 
monetary theory ), but to be amplifying it and 
furnishing it with greater rigor. Since Smith 
had been accepted by the Benthamites, the 
Ricardians thus made themselves part of a 
movement — philosophical radicalism — that 
had already achieved considerable intellect- 
ual and political support. 

Why did the Ricardian system decline? It 
is principally to this question that Mark 
Blaug’s work is addressed. In part, the system 
suffered a series of defeats on questions of 
internal consistency. Notably, Lauderdale in 
1819 and Bailey in 1825 attacked the use of 
labor as the invariable standard of value, and 
by 1831 the pure Ricardian value theory had 
been modified or even abandoned by Ricar- 
do’s several successors. Mainly, however, the 
system was rejected on the perfectly valid 
ground that it led to conclusions that were 
not verified empirically. Census data and sta- 
tistics on agricultural output in the 1830's 
were inconsistent with the Malthusian popu- 
lation theory, which had been generally ac- 
cepted by the Ricardians. There was never 
any evidence that money wages depended on 
the price of corn. The repeal of the Corn 
Laws stimulated British exports but other- 
wise had none of the principal consequences 
predicted by the Ricardian analysis: neither 
bread prices nor rents fell, nor did the area 
in cultivation decline. 

Blaug argues that the Ricardian system 
survived as long as it did largely because it 
was integral with the argument for free trade; 
economists and political liberals felt that de- 
nunciation of it would weaken the case 
against the Corn Laws. After 1846 it had be- 
come non-functional, and it survived for an- 
other thirty years only because of its intel- 
lectual momentum and the palpable lack of 
an adequate substitute. John Stuart Mill pro- 
vided most of the momentum in 1848 with 
his Principles of Political Economy, a book 
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written in Ricardian phraseology, but con- 
taining qualifications of Ricardian analysis at 
several important points. There were only 
two major treatises in the classical economics 
after Mill: Henry Fawcett’s Manual of Polit- 


ical Economy in 1863 and John Elliot Cairnes’ — 


Leading Principles of Political Economy 
Newly Expounded in 1874. Fawcett was un- 
original, but Blaug considers it something of 
a mystery that a writer of Cairnes’ originality 
and insight wrote in terms of the classical sys- 
tem as late as the middle 1870's. In 1871 
Stanley Jevons killed the classical economics 
when he enunciated the marginal utility the- 
ory, and thereby provided a conceptual 
scheme for the problems of the post-Corn 
Law era. 

Robert Torrens, Lionel Robbins’ subject, 
was a figure of the second magnitude among 
the classical economists. As a writer, as a 
member of Parliament, and as a founder of 
the Political Economy Club, Torrens was at 
the center both of theoretical development 
and of policy polemics from the beginning of 
the Corn Law controversy to the late 1850’s. 
In the course of fifty years of writing on eco- 
nomic subjects (1808-58), Torrens was 
variously a contributor to Ricardian ortho- 
doxy and a source of heterodoxy. His prin- 
ciple theoretical contribution was enunciation 
of the principle of comparative advantage in 
his Essay on the External Corn Trade of 1815. 
In the same work he set forth the principle 
of diminishing returns which he, West, Ricar- 
do, and Malthus derived simultaneously from 
evidence in recent Parliamentary enquiries 
into the domestic consequences of the Corn 
Laws. These discoveries did not lead him, as 
one might expect, to advocacy of unilateral 
adoption of free trade. He recognized that a 
country might, through the use of tariffs, turn 
the terms of trade in its own favor, and in- 
flated this logical point far beyond its em- 
pirical significance. Accordingly, he emerged 
as the first major defender of reciprocal tariff 
reduction, and so established himself as a 
Ricardian heretic. 

In monetary economics Torrens was suc- 
cessively a fount of classical error and a 
spring of classical orthodoxy. In the contro- 
versy concerning restoration of convertibility 
of the paper currency into gold following the 
Napoleonic wars, he appeared as a passion- 
ate anti-bullionist, arguing that the conse- 
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quences of returning to the pre-war gold con- 
tent of the pound, the bullionists’ position, 
would be deflation and depression, which 
must be avoided at all costs. Although this is 
a conclusion with which most economists of 
the past thirty years would agree, Torrens, in 
the process of reaching it, vigorously restated 
Adam Smith’s fallacious argument that the 
issue of bank notes could never be excessive, 
provided only that the notes were based on 
short-term, self-liquidating commercial loans. 
This mischievous principle, the real-bills doc- 
trine, was the very summit of classical heresy. 
Torrens did not even argue, as most later ex- 
positors of the doctrine did, that convertibil- 
ity was a necessary safeguard against infla- 
tionary over-issue. Some six years of acquaint- 
ance with the bullionists, Ricardo and Mc- 
Culloch, did nothing to divest him of these 


, Views, for he was still advancing them as late 


as 1821. 

In 1833, after a twelve-year hiatus, Tor- 
rens plunged into the controversy between 
the banking and currency schools to begin de- 
fending a position that could not have been 
more inconsistent with his earlier writings. 
He became the leading exponent of the cur- 
rency principle, that the domestic stock of 
money ought to be guided so as to conform 
to the behavior of an all-metallic currency — 
a principle which, during the bullionist con- 
troversy, Torrens had explicitly denied. Tor- 
rens came full circle by attacking Tooke and 
Fullarton for holding the real-bills doctrine, 
even though they held a milder version than 
he himself had formerly expounded. Never 
did he give a word of explanation for this re- 
markable volte-face. It is as a writer in the 
second monetary controversy that Torrens is 
most important as an historical figure, since 
he was principally responsible for the division 
of the Bank of England into separate deposit 
and issue departments through Peel’s Bank 
Act of 1844, and thus largely responsible for 
the organization of the British monetary sys- 
tem for the remainder of the nineteenth cen- 


Torrens’ final claim to historical notice is 
. his tireless advocacy of colonization, and par- 
ticularly of the development of Australia. 
Torrens looked upon emigration as the most 
important escape from population pressure, 
and in his writings gave it first place as a de- 
vice for social betterment. Early in the 1830's 


Torrens was converted to Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield’s theories of systematic coloniza- 
tion, and was thereafter Wakefield’s principal 
supporter among economic writers. Between 
1835 and 1839 Torrens was chairman of the 
Colonization Commission for South Aus- 
tralia 


Both Blaug and Robbins have produced 
admirable pieces of scholarship. Blaug leads 
the reader carefully through the transmuta- 
tions of the classical economics over its his- 
' tory, and stops to investigate the controver- 
sies as he passes. The book is likely to become 
the graduate student’s handbook of classical 
disputation, and will provide many an incip- 
ient economist with reading on the night be- 
fore the doctoral examination in the history 
of economic thought. Blaug’s presentation of 
the controversy on gluts between Malthus 
and Ricardo is particularly to be reeommend- 
ed. For scholars outside of economics, the 
book is an attractive source for the study of 
classical economics, since the integration of 
its intellectual development with its historical 
context is more effective than in more ortho- 
dox histories of economic thought. Blaug 
gives one a more favorable impression of the 
Ricardian economics than authors who are 
oriented toward the pure intellectual history 
of economics, such as Frank H. Knight and 
Edwin Cannan, since the classical system, 
viewed as an effort to arrive at answers to 
specific policy problems, gets considerably 
higher marks than it does as an abstract log- 
ical system. Blaug does not deal, however, 
except very incidentally, with monetary prob- 
lems. Given the abundant literature on the 
monetary controversies of the period, he has 
ample justification for avoiding them, but his 
book thus lacks material on the area in which 
the Ricardians’ theorizing and advocacy of 
policy was, by modern standards, most ad- 
vanced, 

Torrens was not a genius, but his long life, 
his energy, and his eclecticism offer a broader 
window upon the world of nineteenth-century 
economics than any other figure provides. 
Robbins makes use of his window brilliantly. 
His text and his bibliographical summaries 
are models of brevity, precision, and lucidity 
— all qualities that Torrens lacked completely. 
If only because Torrens’ works are so rare, a 
study of them was badly needed. It is fortu- 
nate that the project was undertaken by an 


economist of the first rank; in consequence, 
the book is the best monograph on a classical 
economist yet produced. 

Georce W. Hitton 
Stanford University 


The Variorum Edition of the Poems of W. B. 
Yeats, edited by Perer ALLT and Russe K. 
ALSPACH; pp. xxxv + 884. Macmillan: New 
York 1957, $18.50; London, 1957, 126s. 


Ir Is NOT UNUSUAL for a poet to act as his 
own conjectural reader: sometimes like Tasso 
revising stringently under external pressure; 
sometimes like Wordsworth falsifying the 
record of earlier feelings in the gloom of later 
convictions. Yeats himself never accepted the 
common symbolist view that the poem, as 
soon as it was written, belonged to everyone 
but the poet. Revision for him was a continu- 
ous re-creation; a constant attempt to con- 
struct an ceuvre: “It is myself that I remake,” 
was his answer to friends, anxiously watching 
poems that had grown to be part of their in- 
terior lives hardening into sharper, unfamil- 
iar shapes. 

The present volume records a series of self- 
transformations. It comprises the poems of 
the 1949 definitive edition; those not included 
in that edition; poems from plays when they 
do not form an integral part of their context; 
notes to individual poems; and prefaces and 
dedications to individual volumes. Apart from 
the bibliographical and critical service the 
Variorum performs, it is highly convenient to 
possess early fugitive texts such as “Mosada” 
and “The Island of Statues” and two of the 
three versions of “The Shadowy Waters.” 
This strenuously accurate job of editing takes 
its place beside the Letters and Allan Wade’s 
bibliography of Yeats as an essential text. 

One turns to it to discover precisely how 
Yeats remade himself and whether the two 
broad groups of revisions (those in the col- 
lections of 1895, 1899, 1901 and 1904, and 
the collections of early poems after 1925) 
can be related to different images of his past 
self at different times. The first group of re- 
visions culminate at a period when Yeats was 
virtually abandoning lyric for drama, trans- 
forming himself into a practical public man, 
and writing heroic moralities for a nation. 
The second group were made when, as re- 
corded in the Autobiographies, he had al- 
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ready established his earlier self among a 
series of mythologised fellow artists and oc- 
cultists. The revisions are concerned not so 
much with purifying diction and making syn- 
tax more direct, as with radically imposing 
his later on his earlier self, an innocent vari- 
ant of Orwell’s Ministry of Truth, or Pope’s 
self-doctored correspondence. Often an early 
poem is too fragile to bear the weight of the 
later manner and a new line strains to free 
itself from its milder context, or a totally new 
poem results, as in “The Lament of the Old 
Pensioner,” who in the revision of 1925 is no 
longer resigned, “the fret lying on him,” but 
looks out of the eyes of Yeats’ wild old age: 
“I spit into the face of Time / That has trans- 
figured me.” 

Yet one volume is barely touched by the 
series of revisions: The Wind Among The 
Reeds (1899), where Yeats achieved the per- 
fection of fin de siécle manner. Here he em- 
bodied the first satisfactory image of himself. 
The early contours of this image emerge in 
the revisions made for “The Rose” in the col- 
lection of 1895. These and more decisively 
the 1899 volume are the direct result of his 
associations with The Rhymers’ Club, for it 
was in the London of the 18g0’s that Yeats 
discovered himself; discovered an aesthetic; 
and grasped the role of the poet in the mod- 
ern world, an aesthetic and a role that were 
to be elaborated, but not fundamentally al- 
tered. 

We must turn from Yeats’ position in 
1898 to his position ten years before if we 
are to understand the importance of the 1890's 
in his development. By 1898 Yeats believed 
that “all art that is not mere storytelling, or 
mere portraiture, is symbolic . . . for it en- 
tangles in complex colours and forms, a part 
of the divine essence,” a proposition clearly 
in line with the Neo-Platonist and mystical 
universe of hieroglyphs. By 1898 Yeats was 
confident that the symbol as it appears in 
poetry or the visual arts was not distinguish- 
able from the symbol as it appears in religion 
or magic; that art is non-discursive; that the 
symbol is grounded on the Divine: he had 
arrived at a religious aesthetic, though, in- 
deed, an unorthodox one. But in 1888 his 
position was virtually unformed. He had 
grown to early manhood in reaction to his 
father, John Butler Yeats, whose personality 
and ideas were the first dominant influence 
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on the poet. When J. B. Yeats started out to 
become a painter in the 1860’s he came under 
Pre-Raphaelite influence, in particular the in- 
fluence of Rossetti; came under the influence 
of an art that rejected realism, sought to ex- 
press the truths of the imagination and em- 
phasised the connexion between poetry and 
painting. In this ambiance the young poet 
grew up, admiring the poets admired by the 
Pre-Raphaelites: Spenser and Shelley, both 
Platonizers, and Blake, rediscovered by Ros- 
setti’s circle. But though his son remained 
“in all things Pre-Raphaelite,” J. B. Yeats 
changed his creed. By the late 1880's J. B. 
Yeats had come to represent all that his son 
hated most and that seemed most destructive 
of imaginative truth. There is a phrase that 
reverberates through this section of the Auto- 
biographies like some liturgy of commina- 
tion. It consists simply of four names: Hux- 
ley, Tyndall, Carolus Duran, Bastien-Lapage. 
Here Yeats is summing up the hostile forces 
to which his father has submitted: the world 
of natural science, of positivism, of naturalism 
in painting. J. B. Yeats was now painting in 
the manner of Bastien-Lapage and Duran, 
once fashionable, now forgotten painters, 
who provided the counterpart of Huxley and 
Tyndall's rationalism and agnosticism: Bas- 
tien-Lapage with the photographic realism 
of his landscapes; Duran with his portraits, 
a dilute Manet. 

Robbed of his imaginative and spiritual 
birthright, W. B. Yeats began consciously to 
search for a new religion, to search for what 
he termed “the great procession of symbols.” 
The artists and poets of the past had provided 
him with fragmentary words: it was the 
language he needed. In 1891 he had joined 
a syncretic Rosicrucian Society which as late 
as “Byzantium” was to provide him with a 
stock of symbols. The Golden Dawn assisted 
his search, admitting all Gods, Egyptian, 
Irish, Greek, or Christian, into one pantheon 
as images from the divine ground. But Yeats, 
as a poet, was primarily interested in seeing 
how symbols could be mediated in poetry. It 
was in the early 18g0’s, too, that he worked 
on an elaborate commentary on Blake's 
prophetic books. Yeats found in Blake one 
who had made order out of his symbols and, 
furthermore, found that the symbols of Blake 
were related to those he was finding in his 
occult studies. Blake, too, was a man who 


had accomplished a union of the arts of 
poetry and design in terms of the symbol. 

It is just in the symbol that the arts are 
united, and Yeats, like most of his contempo- 
raries in France and England, was much 
concerned with the question of the union of 
the arts. Yet, for Yeats, the symbol was not 
simply a trophy of individual conquest, nor 
simply the possession of the artist. The artist 
remained only a special manifestation of the 
visionary capacity latent in all men, mani- 
fested in all religion and mythology. The 
symbol, therefore, was a means of communi- 
cation, referring as it did to shared experience 
(the source of symbols is in Anima Mundi, the 
Great Memory) and transcending differences 
between culture and culture, man and man 
(though each culture has its own peculiar 
and appropriate set of symbols). And it is in 
terms of such congeries of symbols that a 
culture achieves unity. Yeats was not the only 
poet to be aware that his society was frag- 
mented, and that the artist, isolated from the 
groups in which he lived, was in danger of the 
alienation from himself that must follow from 
his failure to communicate (the lives and 
work of The Rhymers’ Club poets were, for 
Yeats, exemplary). What Yeats aspired to 
was nothing less than the re-creation of a 
unity of culture. He was Irish, and deeply in- 
volved from boyhood in the struggle for 
liberation from England. During the 1890's 
he was continuously active, speaking, writing, 
organizing; and the second phase of his ca- 
reer, seeking for a wider audience through 
his plays, with its tonic effect on his language, 
is a fulfilment of his work during the 18g0’s, 
not a repudiation. 

All his life Yeats exhibited a masterful 
tact in submitting to the right mentors at the 
right moments. His mentors during the 1890's 
were Lionel Johnson and Arthur Symons. It 
was from Symons that Yeats learned that the 
symbolist movement was international, in 
which Irish literature had its part to play: 
more than a purely literary movement it was 
in some vague way to transform life. Yeats 
had little directly to do with Symons’ historic- 
ally important Symbolist Movement in Lit- 
erature (1899); but he clarified Symons’ 
ideas in one particular. Symons was an im- 
pressionist critic of Pater’s school, without 
philosophic capacity; a truly systematic ac- 
count of the French movement was not to be 


expected from him, and he never completed 
the studies of individual practitioners of the 
arts (he wrote extensively on music, painting, 
architecture, and the drama) which, he an- 
nounced, would constitute an aesthetic. Yeats 
supplemented Symons’ slender knowledge 
and interest in the magical aspect of symbol- 
ism, and Symons’ dedicatory letter to The 
Symbolist Movement represents the fruit of 
their discussions as to how to organize sym- 
bolism into a coherent aesthetic. In one im- 
portant respect, though, Yeats’ view of the 
symbol differed from that of French practi- 
tioners: his symbols he believed were derived 
from a divine ground, while theirs remained 
verbal alchemy, a term loosely used to cover 
the mysterious energies of artistic creation. 
Yeats had the example of Pater, who had 
termed music the archetype of arts, remotest 
from discourse, form and content fused. Yet 
Yeats’ own poems admit symbols that derive 
their power from association: The Rose or 
The Crown of Thorns in earlier work, and 
between the powerful symbolic assertions of, 
say, “Among School Children,” there is much 
discourse, much dependence on rhetoric. 
The Rhymers’ Club poets, particularly 
Johnson, exercised an influence as decisive as 
Symons’, though more subtle. Yeats’ associa- 
tion with “The Tragic Generation” seems lo- 
cal and temporary, confined to the muted 
triumphs of The Wind Among The Reeds: 
the ‘common mood of wistfulness, indirect 
longing, a self-conscious preoccupation with 
technique, a direct syntax, the rejection of 
the discursive ( “generalisation,” the Rhymers 
called it), the modulation of the Alexandrine 
pursued by Johnson and Dowson, that char- 
acteristic metre of The Wind Among The 
Reeds. But Johnson’s importance for Yeats 
was as a symbolic personality. A. H. Hallam’s 
essay on the lyrical poems of Tennyson, re- 
published in 1893, had crystallized the 
Rhymers’ protest against discourse (an oppo- 
sition conducted rather raggedly in practice). 
Hallam spoke also of a certain class of poets 
in terms that Yeats himself was to make use 
of in formulating his notion of “The Tragic 
Generation”: poets who did not “seek for 
images to illustrate their conceptions; these 
men had no need to seek; they lived in a 
world of images, for the most extensive por- 
tion of their lives consisted in those emotions 
which are immediately conversant with sen- 
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sations.” Arthur Symons’ tragedy, in Yeats’ 
eyes, was that he lived on: Johnson and Dow- 
son’s triumph and their tragedy lay in con- 
suming their lives in art, their early deaths, 
their joy in immolation. In 1900 Yeats wrote 
of Johnson that he had “renounced the world. 
... As Axel chose to die, he has chosen to live 
among his books and between two memories 
| —the religious tradition of the Church of 
\ Rome and the political tradition of Ireland.” 


And in a lecture of 1910 Yeats was sufficiently _ 


\ detached from his past self in the 1890's to 

\impose a mythological pattern on himself and 

associates, seeing them as men sacrificed 

the impossible demands of the Poetic Im- 

, its destructive wisdom, in a society that 

d no place for them. And it is significant 

t Yeats should compare Johnson with Axel, 

g him in the Tower of pride, isolation, 

and renouncement: the archetype of the poet 

e modern world. The exemplary lives of 

Johnson and Dowson provided Yeats with 

his philosophy of Mask and Image: the poet 

in the modern world escaping the self-de- 

structive solitude that follows his failure to 

communicate, creating the antithetical Mask, 

and so\returning to the Image and subduing 
it. 


All ugh his life Yeats continued to 
submit to mentors: in matters of art, Charles 
Ricketts;, Synge, Pound, F. R. Higgins, in 
literature; but none had the decisive impor- 
tance of Symons and Johnson. His later liter- 
ary mentors led him away to some extent 
from the position attained in 1898, but to the 
end of his life, his view of poetry and the 
poet, his vocabulary of symbols, remained 
fixed. Cuchulain, Axel’s Tower and the Birds 
of the Golden Dawn are familiar inhabitants 
of the later poetry. The final dignity of “The 
Tragic Generation” was not only to be nobly 
commemorated in the poetry and in the 
Autobiographies, but to be taken up into 
Yeats’ catastrophic vision of history: “After 
Stéphane Mallarmé, after Paul Verlaine, after 
Gustave Moreau, after Puvis de Chavannes, 
after our own verse . .. what more is possible? 
After us the Savage God.” Criticism has 
tended perhaps to stress the radical nature of 
Yeats’ development; but the element of con- 
tinuity is equally important. Even in style we 
encounter anticipations of a later manner. A 
line such as “Rages at his own image in the 
enamelled sea,” belongs to 1886. Yeats found 
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his mentors where and whenever he needed 
them: it was himself that he remade. 


IAIN FLETCHER 
University of Reading 


Romantic Image, by Frank Kenmone; pp. xi 
+ 171. Macmillan: New York, 1957, $3.75; 
Routledge and Kegan Paul: London, 1957, 
18s. 


Mr. KerMopeE TAKEs for his province two of 
the great topoi of nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century English literature and literary criti- 
cism. One of these is the necessary estrange- 
ment of the poet in an unpropitious time. 
“Each dull revolution of the world,” as Rilke 
put it, has its Enterbte, its disinherited: 
“Denen das Friihere nicht und noch nicht das 
Nichste gehért” — a statement which can be 


. translated by Arnold’s “Wandering between 


two worlds, one dead,/The other powerless to 
be born.” The second commonplace is that 
the poem is primarily an. image, “self-begot- 
ten,” as Yeats said, timeless and deathless, 
insulated from social and human concerns, 
and having as its sole end its own being and 
perfection. Kermode’s point is that, as com- 
monly formulated, the concept of the insu- 
lated image entails the concept of the isolated 
artist. The poet’s image, an uncomposite 
fusion of form and content, is available only 
to an imaginative vision which is radically 
distinct from the ordinary discourse of reason 
and which yields a truth independent both of 
the author’s intention and of social utility. As 
such it is achievable, in our positivistic and 
utilitarian society, only by an artist who is at 
odds both with himself and with his world, 
and only at the cost of a painful self-immola- 
tion. The “dear addicted artist” of W. H. 
Auden’s elegy on Henry James yields up the 
world of action for a creative joy which is 
also an agonized renunciation. The writer — 
the phrasing comes readily in dealing with 
an aesthetic which is patently a theology 
transformed — must lose his life in order to 
find his art. 

Kermode traces these ideas from Yeats, 
Joyce, Pound, Eliot, Hulme, and some of 
the New Critics back through Symons, Wilde, 
Pater, to the French Symbolists, to Matthew 
Arnold (“Empedocles on Etna” is analyzed 
at length as the completest Victorian render- 
ing of the isolated and self-destructive poet), 


and eventually to their origin in the Romantic 
poets, The image of the modern Symbolists, 
he maintains, is the “Romantic Image,” and 
the aesthetic of the poet-apart is inherited not 
only from Blake, but from the whole genera- 
tion of poets whom many modern theorists, in 
their anti-Romantic rage, attack by concepts 
which the poets had themselves invented. 


This is an interesting and profitable book, 
and not the least of its functions is to correct 
popular historical categories by emphasizing 
the continuity of current literary ideas, not 
only with the poetics of the 1890's, but with 
central tendencies of the last century and a 
half. As a history of critical theory, however, 
Romantic Image must be read with caution. 
In the zeal and specialty of his interest the 
author sometimes converts his working hy- 
pothesis into a thesis for special pleading. 
Undoubtedly modern theory has parallels 
with single concepts in the English Romantic 
writers, but it is a fallacy to identify the 
product with its origins. Taken in their total- 
ity, in fact, the major Romantic theories of 
poetry are at the opposite pole from con- 
temporary notions of the alien poet and 
the autonomous image. Kermode represents 
Moneta, in Keats’ The Fall of Hyperion, as a 
prototype of the present concept of the poetic 
endowment and the poetic vision. He ignores, 
however, her message that “None can usurp 
this height . . . But those to whom the miseries 
of the world/Are misery,” her consent to the 
claim that “a poet is a sage;/A humanist, 
physician to all men,” and her pronounce- 
ment that “The poet and the dreamer are 
distinct, /Diverse, sheer opposite, antipodes.” 
Coleridge’s “Dejection” is offered as a major 
early example of the idea that creative suf- 
fering is inseparable from creative joy. But 
surely the explicit point of the poem is the 
opposite one, that joy is essential to creativity 
and that personal afflictions suspend the 
“shaping spirit of imagination.” Words- 
worth’s “Leech Gatherer” is held to be “the 
archetypal Romantic poem of meditation,” 
demonstrating “trust in the image, to weld 
joy and misery together.” Yet the specific 
function of the indomitable old leech gatherer 
is to teach the poet the lesson of human en- 
durance. In his critical writings Wordsworth 
insisted that the poet is himself a “teacher” 
and undertook above all else to break down 
the inherited critical distinctions between the 


nature and language of the poet and those of 
man in general, including peasants, peddlers, 
children, and leech gatherers. In the key 
terms in which the historical issue was fought 
out, Wordsworth (like a number of his con- 
temporaries) staked everything on “nature” 
as against “art”; the Symbolist aesthetic since 
Baudelaire, on the contrary, in deliberate op- 
position to Romanticism, has declared entirely 
for “art,” in all the senses in which art is “un- 
natural,” from a Daedalian or Byzantine arti- 
fice to the preference for masks and cosmetics 
over the natural features and the living hue. 


It would, I think, be much nearer the 
historical truth to claim that the theory of the 
autonomous symbol goes back, not to Words- 
worth’s naturalism or Coleridge’s vitalism, 
but to the.German concept of the self-suf- 
ficient aesthetic object established by Baum- 
garten and Kant;' and that the idea of the 
alienated artist, “sick by his division from 
his time,” owes a good deal more to the lives 
than to the theories of the English Romantics. 
The many poets, from Chatterton on, who 
died young, Coleridge’s taking of drugs, 
Wordsworth’s elected solitariness, the social 
ostracism and exile of Shelley and Byron — 
these became paradigms for the late-Victorian 
notion of the artist, and for the theory and 
practice of the many exiles, spiritual and 
physical, who set up Bohemian enclaves in 
bourgeois cities, devoted themselves to drug, 
drink, deviation, and disease, and died as 
young as their constitutions would permit. 

In one of his best chapters Kermode de- 
scribes the revisionist literary history which 
was developed, he says, for “the support of 
the Image.” The pattern is one of catastro- 
phe — the fall of poetry from that paradisal 
state when the undissociated imagination, 
intellect, and sensibility manifested itself in 
the integrity of myth and symbol; a fall in 
which science constituted the tree of forbid- 
den knowledge and Bacon (or Descartes, 
Hebbes, Newton, Locke) played the role of 
the devil. There are many variations in dating 
and detail, but the general outline is com- 
mon to Yeats, Hulme, T. S. Eliot, many New 
Critics, and some nineteenth-century Sym- 
bolists, as well as to Coleridge and Blake. 
Yeats’ lines epitomize the view: “Locke sank 
into a swoon/The Garden died. ...” _ 

The sufficient image, the alien artist, and 
the dissociation of sensibility are among the 
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ground-myths of recent literary theory; and 
as Kermode points out, though they have pro- 
duced “false categories,” thereby distorting 
both literary heroes like Donne and literary 
villains like Milton, they have also supported 
a great literature. But these myths are now 
running out of fuel. All have lost the power 
of their novelty, and one has been largely in- 
validated by its own success. The concept of 
the dedicated, doomed, and inescapably iso- 
lated artist, inherited from “the tragic genera- 
tion” of the 1890's, became the preoccupation 
of writers, from Yeats through Gide and 
Mann, who, having enjoyed long, productive, 
and tolerably healthy lives, achieved popular 
success and the Nobel prize. 

For the future of literary theory Kermode 
voices a hope and a program. The age dom- 
inated by the concept of the dissociation of 
sensibility “must end”; the long poem must 
be restored “to the centre of activity” and 
Milton to the peak of Parnassus (although 
without displacing Donne from the somewhat 
lower reaches ). And all this will come about 
if the Symbolist poetic is supplemented by an 
adequate semantics which will recognize the 
role of reason in ordering poetry and will 
establish a valid place for poems that “tend 
to ‘say’ something.” One may concur in the 
hope while remaining dubious about the pro- 
gram. Criticism has been engrossed with the 
linguistic aspect of poetry since the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, and since the 
early writings of Richards and Eliot it has 
been semantic in its very essentials. Remedy 
would appear to lie, not in more of the same, 
but in a new departure. It is unlikely that 
Milton and the long poem will get their due 
except by a return, in some form, to the 
central tradition of poetics in which Milton 
himself was immersed, which looked upon a 
poem not as a verbal structure, nor (in C. Day 
Lewis’ phrase) as an image composed of 
images, but as a verbal representation, artis- 
tically ordered, of thinking, feeling, and act- 
ing human beings. 

M. H. ApramMs 
Cornell University 


The Poetry of Experience: The Dramatic 
Monologue in Modern Literary Tradition, by 
Rosert LaNcBauM; pp. 246. Random House: 
New York, 1957, $4,50; Chatto and Windus: 
London, 1957, 21s. 
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Tuis Is AN extremely thoughtful and valuable 
study. Mr. Langbaum’s aim is to isolate a 
form that has been of considerable impor- 
tance in modern literature. It has never been 
adequately studied, and probably most peo- 
ple who have had to deal with the dramatic 
monologue have felt a certain sense of baf- 
flement and inadequacy. This book plunges 
far more deeply into its nature than any pre- 
vious enquiry, and incidentally makes many 
illuminating observations on the nature of 
Romantic and post-Romantic poetry in gen- 
eral, 

An admirable first chapter discusses the 
spiritual crises that seem to have been almost 
obligatory for nineteenth-century intellec- 
tuals, and the re-establishment of a sense of 
order on a radically subjective basis. This 
sense of an order that can only be validated 
in experience is seen by Mr. Langbaum as the 
essence of Romanticism; and among the many 
shrewd remarks in these pages is the one that 
finds this state of mind still active in our own 
day: “Are not, after all, even our new clas- 
sicisms and new Christian dogmatisms really 
romanticisms in an age which simply cannot 
supply the world-views such doctrines de- 
pend on, so that they become, for all their 
claims to objectivity, merely another opinion, 
the objectification of somebody's personal 
view?” 

Subjectivity has been an essential condi- 
tion of post-enlightenment poetry, and the 
effort, in the nineteenth century no less than 
in our own, has been constantly to transcend 
it. A poetry of art, equally romantic, must 
succeed a poetry of artlessness, spontaneity, 
sincerity. An objective and rational form is 
to be imposed on a basically subjective ex- 
perience. Value is transferred to the object. 
The moment when Hopkins is most aware of 
the windhover’s outer life is also the moment 
when he is most aware of his own inner life. 

The dramatic monologue is for Mr. Lang- 
baum the form in which this union has been 
most characteristically achieved. Certainly it 
has a continuing vitality. Tennyson, Brown- 
ing, Yeats, Eliot, Frost, and many others have 
each employed it. Originally it was a reaction 
against the romantic “confessional” style. 
Sympathy and identification are its keynotes. 
Judgment becomes largely psychologised 
and historicised; and this is a highly appro- 
priate form for an empirical and relativist 
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age. A longish examination of The Ring and 
the Book occupies the central place in this 
discussion; but there is plenty of specific ref- 
erence to a wide range of other poems, espe- 
cially Browning’s shorter pieces. These are 
all characterised by a projective leap, ex- 
hibited most dramatically when we are forced 
to enter into the attitude of an obviously 
reprehensible speaker, such as Caliban, Mr. 
Sludge, or the duke who murdered his last 
duchess. In all these cases we are made to 
realise the existential virtues of characters 
dramatically conceived, quite apart from any 
moral purpose towards which the character as 
a whole is moving. Falstaff is discussed from 
this point of view, and Mr. Langbaum very 
plausibly suggests that the psychological in- 
terpretation of characters in drama, which 
begins with Morgann and runs through the 
whole nineteenth century, leads to the isola- 
tion of character from plot, and so creates 
conditions in which the dramatic monologue 
is likely to arise. 

Perhaps the most striking chapter is that 
on the lyrical element in the monologue. The 
peculiar quality of the utterance in the 
dramatic monologue — and it is this which 
distinguishes it from a speech in a play — is 
that it is insufficiently motivated by the oc- 
casion. It is in some sense gratuitous, and this 
kind of gratuitous utterance is antithetical to 
full drama; the substance of the monologue 
is really lyrical. Whoever the supposed inter- 
locutor, the speaker is really talking to him- 
self, And here we remember, though Mr. 
Langbaum does not really recall it to us, that 
a tentative definition of the lyric in Mr. Eliot’s 
Three Voices of Poetry was that it is the voice 
of the poet talking to himself. 

One of the most interesting features of this 
deeply interesting book is that it manages to 
talk of the poetry of the nineteenth century 
and that of the twentieth in the same terms 
and by using the same critical categories. 
This is another step in the now general rec- 
ognition that the contrast between the last 
century’s poetry and our own has been greatly 
overstressed. The supposed “classicism” of 
modern poetry, which it was once fashionable 
to contrast with Victorian romanticism, can 
only be believed in if classicism is given a 
very partial and specialised sense. This ad- 
mirable study of an important poetic form is 
perhaps one sign among several that yet an- 


other rewriting of our literary history — an 
enterprise that has to be undertaken anew 
every other generation — is just around the 
corner. 

GranaM Hovucn 
Christ's College, Cambridge 


A History of Industrial Chemistry, by F. 
SHERWOop TaYLor; pp. xvi +- 467. Abelard- 
Schuman: New York, 1956, $7.50; Heine- 
mann: London, 1957, 30s. 

The Chemical Industry During the Nine- 
teenth Century: A Study of the Economic 
Aspects of Applied Chemistry in Europe and 
North America, by L. F. Hanser; pp. x + 292. 
Oxford University Press: New York, 1958, 
$7.20; Clarendon Press: Oxford, 1958, 42s. 


Tue VICTORIAN INDUSTRIAL world, as seen 
through popular eyes, was a world of textile 
mills, of iron, steel, and steam, and the puff- 
ing, smoky triumph of the railways. If gas- 
light also belongs to that picture, its inclusion 
rarely leads the beholder to ponder upon 
such a thing as a Victorian chemical industry. 
The notion of Britain as “the workshop of the 
world” is a familiar enough cliché. But to 
how many do the exported products of that 
workshop include alkalis and bleaching ma- 
terials? And how often does gaslight illumin- 
ate the path from coal-gas to coal-tar distil- 
lates and the momentous achievement of 
Perkin in 1856 in producing a synthetic 
mauve dye — the beginning of industrial or- 
ganic chemistry? Do we always remember 
that Victoria was still on the British throne in 
the exciting years of international scientific 
discovery, linked with such names as Réntgen 
and the Curies, William Crookes and J. J. 
Thomson? If we become too obsessed by 
the traditional content of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, we would do well to consider the sig- 
nificance of Dr. Taylor’s remark, in his chap- 
ter called “The Road to Nuclear Power,” that 
the Russian scientist Mendelejef’s discovery 
of the Periodic Law (1869) was “perhaps 
the most pregnant single achievement of the 
century.” 

Of the two books under review, that by 
the late Dr. F. Sherwood Taylor is the more 
successful, His task was in its nature easier; 
he was able to bring to it a wide experience 


of the exposition of chemistry and of inquiry 
into the earlier history of science. His book 
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is one which the general reader, the informed 
layman, or the economic historian, wishing to 
know more of the general course of industrial 
chemistry, could read with much profit and 
some pleasure. The range is wide: industrial 
chemistry has been interpreted to cover “all 
modifications of the composition of matter 
that have been undertaken for profit or use.” 
Part I, dealing with pre-scientific industrial 
chemistry from the earliest times to approxi- 
mately the eighteenth century, occupies over 
one-third of the book, The style is generally 
lucid: if in the later chapters the going is 
heavier, it is less the fault of the author than 
a reflection of the extreme difficulty of ex- 
plaining the problems of modern chemistry 
to the layman. The non-scientific reader may 
well find himself stumbling unhappily in that 
dark terrain peopled by such monsters as: 
“The substances now known as nylon are 
polyamides, and the one almost invariably 
used is made from hexamethylene-diamide 
and adipic acid. The latter compound is made 
by oxidation of cyclohexanol, which is hy- 
drogenated phenol.” But he should press 
forward; there is light ahead. 

Dr. Haber in his book is grappling with 
an exceedingly difficult problem. As he him- 
self very reasonably observes, “economic 
historians have frequently described the de- 
velopment of technology in industries in 
which change was simple and have neglected 
the more complex, but equally important, de- 
velopment of chemical manufacture.” Studies 
of the former type remain the basis of most 
of our knowledge of Victorian industrial his- 
tory. Even here, however, there is still need 
for much detailed analysis of the relations be- 
tween science and technical change, on the 
one hand, and economic and social change 
on the other. But in the history of the chem- 
ical industry (as opposed to the history of 
industrial chemistry) the historian is faced 
with three difficult and inter-connected ob- 
stacles, First, he must make clear to the lay 
reader the nature of the chemical processes 
involved; second, he must deal somehow with 
the problems of exposition created by the in- 
creasingly complex interrelationships, both 
technical and economic, between many dif- 
ferent substances, the production of which 
enters into what is vaguely called “the chem- 
ical industry”; and third, and most important, 
he has to examine and assess the importance 
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of economic forces in the invention of chem- 
ical processes and their application to indus- 


These obstacles have been tackled by Dr. 
Haber with varying degrees of success. With 
the first he has been moderately successful. 
The second obstacle has been sensibly ap- 
proached by the usual method of narrowing 
one’s attack. His book is in fact about only 
two branches of the chemical industry — the 
manufacture of soda by the Leblanc process 
and of dyestuffs by the distillation of coal- 
tar. Geographically, however, the attack is 
on a very wide front: Britain, Continental 
Europe, and North America. This geographi- 
cal dispersal of resources contributes to the 
author’s failure—if that is not too strong 
a word — effectively to grapple with the third 
problem. Despite the wide reading and tech- 
nical knowledge which has gone into this 
book, despite all the tables and graphs, there 
is a certain unscholarly and slapdash quality 
about its economic generalizations and de- 
ductions. 

This can be illustrated in various ways. 
We are told that the slow development of the 
chemical industry in the early nineteenth 
century in Britain was mainly due to the very 
high salt excise, and that its rapid growth 
from the late 1820's onwards was largely the 
result of the repeal of that excise and the 
abolition of import duties on sulphur and 
saltpetre. In thus following this old argu- 
ment, Dr. Haber ignores the findings of 
Messrs. Barker, Dickinson, and Hardie (“The 
Origins of the Synthetic Alkali Industry in 
Britain,” Economica, 1956), in spite of having 
included their article in his bibliography. One 
wonders if he read it. Changes in taxation are 
too often assumed, without further analysis, 
to be the causes of industrial changes. “The 
repeal of the British paper excise led to a 
sharp increase in paper consumption.” It did 
not, as Dr. Haber could have discovered if 
he had consulted the relevant authorities. 
Or again, he maintains that the fall in British 
alkali exports to the U. S. A. was “due solely” 
to American tariffs protecting the U. S. in- 
dustry, particularly the Dingley tariff of 1897. 
But the figures which Dr. Haber himself 
quotes do not suggest quite so simple a cause, 
for they show that the exports had already 
fallen by 47% between 1890 and 1896, de- 
spite the fact that during this time the tariff 
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on soda ash, the main constituent of the 
exports, remained unchanged. The phrase 
“no doubt” is too often used as a substitute 
for reasoning or evidence. The prices of sul- 
phuric acid in Germany tended to rise after 
1887, “no doubt because the German manu- 
facturers succeeded in forming a cartel”; the 
appearance of loan capital in German com- 
pany information in the 1880's was “the result, 
no doubt, of unsatisfactory business condi- 
tions and the need to carry larger stocks in 
the mid-eighties.” When combined with cir- 
cular reasoning the result is peculiarly unim- 
pressive. Why did the French chemical 
industry grow more slowly than the German 
in the later nineteenth century? “The rela- 
tively slower industrialization of the country 
was, no doubt, the main cause, but there 
were contributory factors: the decline of the 
dyestuffs industry and the loss of Alsace Lor- 
raine.” 
If these examples lead one to think that 
there is a lack of penetrative power in Dr. 
Haber’s economic analysis, what is one to 
make of the liberties he takes with geogra- 
phy? To a table purporting to show the dis- 
tribution of British alkali production as 
between Lancashire and Tyneside at three 
dates in the nineteenth century, he has ap- 
pended a note which says, oddly enough, 
“Lancashire includes the Midlands, Wales, 
southern England, and Ireland. Tyneside in- 
cludes Scotland.” 

There is much in Dr. Haber’s book which 
is useful; it draws together a great deal of 
information hitherto dispersed; there is no 
other book on the subject which combines 
comparable coverage with his high standard 
of erudition; his chapters on technical ad- 
vance and education in chemistry and the 
comparison between Britain and Germany 
are particularly interesting. But it is not a 
satisfactory history of “the chemical in- 
dustry” —if such an entity exists. There is 
too much careless reasoning and not enough 
careful analysis. But can one really hope to 
write an adequate history of an industry, 
covering Europe and America and a whole 
century, without using any private business 
records at all? 

D. C. CoLEMAN 
London School of Economics 


David Livingstone: His Life and Letters, by 


GrorGE SEAVER; pp. 650. Harper: New York, 
1957, $6.95; Lutterworth: London, 1957, 
358. 

the Doctor: His Life and Trav- 
els, a Study in Medical History, by MicHaEL 
GELFAND; pp. xix + 333. Basil Blackwell: 
Oxford, 1957, 42s. 
Livingstone in Africa, by Cecu. Nortucort; 
pp. 83. Lutterworth Press: London, 1957; 2s. 
6d.; Association’ Press: New York, 1957, 
$1.25. 
AMONG THE GREAT Victorian explorers of cen- 
tral Africa, David Livingstone stands pre- 
eminent. His own accounts of his solitary 
travels fired the imagination of England in 
the mid-nineteenth century, and even today 
it is impossible to read his journals without 
feeling something of the same enthusiasm 
that inspired the students of Oxford and 
Cambridge to volunteer for the Universities 
Mission to Central Africa. But in a century 
that has passed since Livingstone’s expedi- 
tions there has grown up about the man and 
his work an image which stands in need of 
correction. The re-evaluation of Livingstone 
which emerges from these volumes admirably 
fills this need. 

Dr. Seaver’s lengthy biography undoubt- 
edly deserves a high place among the works 
on the African explorers. It is a calm and ob- 
jective judgment of Livingstone, showing 
not only his greatness as a man and as a 
Christian but his weaknesses as well. To draw 
a detailed portrait the author has used hith- 
erto unexplored manuscript sources, and the 
result is the clearest presentation that has 
yet been made of Livingstone’s character. 
Dr. Gelfand’s volume, subtitled, “A Study in 
Medical History,” is an appreciation of Liv- 
ingstone the doctor, and, despite its specialist 
interest, it is an absorbing, if somev.uat de- 
pressing, account of Livingstone’s physical 
sufferings and of his efforts to combat tropical 
diseases with which the medical skills of the 
day were scarcely able to cope. The Reverend 
Northcott’s little book, no more than an in- 
troduction to Livingstone’s travels, neverthe- 
less provides new insights into the motives 
which drove the explorer to seek fulfillment 
of his life in the almost superhuman trials 
which he underwent in the African bush. 

The Livingstone who emerges from the 
pages of these volumes is attractive, but at 
times there appears a curiously repellent side 
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to his nature — a side which can be seen in 
his relationship to those who accompanied 
him on his Zambesi expedition and even in 
his attitude toward his wife and children. His 
single-mindedness of purpose and his inabil- 
ity to compromise were, in Dr. Seaver’s 
words, “the radical defects of a strong char- 
acter. . . . This uncompromising outlook was 
doubtless a factor which goes far to explain 
the secret of his moral strength, enabling him 
to ride rough-shod over the susceptibilities 
and frailties of lesser men, but it also ac- 
counts for his own prejudices and misjudge- 
ments.” The Zambesi expedition clearly 
demonstrated that Livingstone was not a 
leader of men; he alienated most of his close 
associates because he was unable to compre- 
hend that the moral and physical courage he 
possessed was not given to ordinary men. 

The aspect of Livingstone’s character 
which emerges most clearly from all three 
accounts of his life is his unshakable deter- 
mination to accomplish what he saw as the 
divine mission entrusted to him. His interest 
in the advancement of scientific and medical 
knowledge was always secondary to the 
higher duty of bringing the word of God to 
the African heathen. There runs through 
many of the entries in his journals a curious 
mixture of idealism, divine inspiration, and 
a practical brand of Victorian piety. Growing 
up as he did in the rigidity of early nine- 
teenth-century Presbyterianism in a small 
Scottish town, Livingstone was inclined to 
view his work in Africa as a task imposed on 
him by the Lord. But, as Dr. Seaver observes, 
Livingstone was neither a mystic nor a mar- 
tyr. Unlike Pére de Foucauld in North Africa, 
Livingstone was never led on by an inner 
beatific vision. Above and before all else, he 
was a “practical idealist,” who “felt a beckon- 
ing from beyond rather than an illumination 
from within.” He died before he had fulfilled 
the goal he believed had been set down for 
him, but there is nothing to indicate that he 
deliberately sought a martyr’s end. It is quite 
possible that, had he accepted Stanley’s ad- 
vice to interrupt his trek to return for medical 
treatment, he might have lived many years 
longer. He believed, however, quite sincerely 
that God would give him strength to com- 
plete his journey, if He so willed it, and even 
at the very end, he was actively making plans 
for his return journey to England. 
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Livingstone’s faith that he was the in- 
strument of divine will never for a moment 
wavered. At the time of his greatest trial, the 
death of his wife Mary at Shupanga, his 
journals reveal, even in his grief, the convic- 
tion that this was only a part of the price he 
must pay to carry on God’s work. In this at- 
titude he was, of course, not alone. The let- 
ters of his mother-in-law, Mary Moffatt, her- 
self a missionary in South Africa, show this 
characteristic trait of Victorian Presbyterian- 
ism; human love and emotion were not to be 
disregarded but, “the cause, the proclama- 
tion of the gospel, transcended any earthly 
relationships.” 

It is somewhat ironic that with his dedi- 
cation to the spreading of the gospel, Liv- 
ingstone should have been much more 
effective as a doctor than he was as a mis- 
sionary. Dr. Gelfand, a doctor with many 
years of experience in the parts of Africa ex- 
plored by Livingstone, has gathered the facts 
about Livingstone’s medical work with skill 
and authority. Never a successful preacher, 
Livingstone was able to make converts read- 
ily as a result of medical knowledge. He was 
interested in the new diseases he encountered, 
describing them in his journals in detail and 
outlining the treatment he employed. It is 
significant, however, that he did not discount 
native medical practices. Repeatedly in the 
journals he states that he undertook to treat 
illnesses only at the request of the sufferers 
or their families, and then only when he was 
certain that the consent of the tribal medicine 
man had been obtained. Often he went far 
out of his way to examine plants which he 
had heard were used in native medicine. 

Dr. Gelfand points out that Livingstone’s 
observations on tropical diseases were an im- 
portant contribution to the medical lore of his 
time. He paid special attention to malaria, 
and, in a note reprinted in the appendix to 
Dr. Gelfand’s volume, Livingstone notes in 
detail the medicines he tried, first experi- 
mentally on himself, and later on the Euro- 
peans in the Zambesi expedition. He fully 
realized the value of quinine in the treat- 
ment of malaria, although he insisted, “The 
daily use of quinine is no preventive.” Al- 
though he observed malarial attacks for 
many years, he never appears to have con- 
nected the disease with mosquitoes. Dr. Gel- 
fand also draws the reader's attention to the 


many observations in the journals in the fields 
of botany, geology, and astronomy, partic- 
ularly during the arduous expedition to Lu- 
anda. 

Dr. Gelfand has succeeded in painting, 
often by quoting Livingstone’s own words, a 
vivid picture of the sufferings and hardship 
which were the lot of the European mission- 
aries in Africa at this time. Whole families 
of these pioneers were wiped out within a 
few days — often through lack of the most 
elementary knowledge of how to treat tropical 
diseases. At times the physical disabilities en- 
dured by Livingstone himself seem incred- 
ible. During his last journey he was in 
constant pain for days on end; weakened by 
loss of blood from acute dysentery and fa- 
tigued by recurring attacks of malaria, he 
struggled on until at last their combined as- 
sault broke even his iron will. But his interest 
in his surroundings never flagged until the 
very end, as one of the last entries in the 
journal shows: “I am excessively weak . . . it 
is not all pleasure this exploration. The Lavusi 
hills are a relief to the eye in this flat up- 
land . . . Their form shows an igneous 
origin . . . No observations now .. . I can 
scarcely hold the pencil.” 

Dr. Seaver’s biography and Dr. Gelfand’s 
study are important and valuable contribu- 
tions not only to Livingstoniana but to the 
history of the early missionaries in central 
Africa. The Gelfand volume would have 
been improved if repetitive passages had been 
cut out, but this defect does not mar the 
overall impression of the book. It is to be 
hoped that the appearance of these works 
will induce others to take a fresh look at the 
lives of Victorian explorers of Africa. With 
the rise of new states in central Africa, the 
attention of the world is once again turned 
toward those territories which less than a 
century ago had scarcely been seen by Euro- 
peans. The early explorers today assume a 
new importance if one reflects that, without 
their insatiable thirst to seek out the un- 
known, the history of central and east Africa 
over the past fifty years would have been 
vastly different. Livingstone’s own words, 
“Gentlemen . . . I beg to direct your attention 
to Africa,” are as meaningful today as when 
he uttered them in 1857. 

L. Gray Cowan 
Columbia University 


Rhodes of Africa, by Fei1xx Gross; pp. xi + 
433. Frederick A. Praeger: New York, 1957, 
$6.75; Cassell: London, 1956, 25s. 

Sir Harry Johnston and the Scramble for 
Africa, by RoLanp OLIveR; pp. xv + 368. 
Chatto and Windus: London, 1957, 30s. 


No Two Inpivipvats played larger parts than 
Cecil Rhodes and Harry Johnston in the ex- 
pansion of British rule in Africa in the 1880's 
and 18g0’s. Rhodes’ activities occasioned the 
two territories that bear his name, and he had 
a hand also in the acquisition of Bechuana- 
land and Nyasaland. Johnston had a decisive 
part in the establishment of British rule in 
southern Nigeria, Nyasaland, and Uganda. 
But these two men have received ,very un- 
equal treatments from history. There can 
hardly be a British school-boy who has not 
heard of Rhodes, in particular perhaps of 
his precocious ambition to paint a British red 
on the map of Africa from the Cape to Cairo, 
a theme which is perhaps more an obsession 
of Mr. Gross’ biography than it may have 
been in Rhodes’ own mind. But before Dr. 
Oliver reproduced two of Johnston’s sketch- 
maps of 1886 and 1888, hardly anyone knew 
that Johnston, perhaps an even more pre- 
cocious contemporary, had just as grandiose 
plans for the political future of Africa, and 
only the specialist in imperial history had 
any idea of the position which Johnston, 
while a junior consular official in his thirties, 
occupied as a confidential adviser for the 
African policies of Lord Salisbury. As Dr. 
Oliver shows, Johnston can even claim to be 
the inventor of “Cape to Cairo,” a phrase 
more usually associated with Rhodes and 
his engineer, Sir Charles Metcalfe. Rhodes, 
whose characteristic writings are telegrams, 
checks, and enigmatic, hastily scrawled notes, 
has had a good half-dozen biographers before 
Mr. Gross. But Johnston, whose own literary 
output was enormous — it includes accounts 
of the Congo, Nyasaland, Uganda, and Li- 
beria which may still claim to rank among 
the standard works; a considerable number of 
books and articles on the British empire and 
on African history, natural history, anthro- 
pology, and languages, which in their day 
were original, indeed pioneering, contribu- 
tions to knowledge; and half a dozen 
novels — was, until Dr. Oliver appeared on 
the scene, commemorated only in an auto- 
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biographical sketch and in a memoir written 
by a brother. 

Much of this contrast can be explained 
in terms of the circumstances of their work 
in Africa, though the origins of their careers 
are similar. Rhodes, one of seven sons of an 
English country vicarage, left his grammar 
school for Africa with a suspect chest when 
only seventeen, and the years which he after- 
wards spent at Oxford between 1873 and 
1881 appear as strange, albeit significant, in- 
terludes in a period primarily concerned 
with the Kimberly diamond mines and the 
beginnings of his vast fortune. Johnston, one 
of fourteen children from a middle-class home 
in the London suburbs, a five-foot, three-inch 
shrimp with a tendency to hypochondria and 
a voice even squeakier that that which issued 
from Rhodes’ incongruous corpulence, re- 
ceived, for all his lively intellectual and ar- 
tistic talents, even less formal education fol- 
lowing his grammar school, and was still only 
twenty-one when he first touched African 
soil in 1879, nine years after Rhodes, For both 
young men, African adventure was sought as 
a panacea for early difficulties of health and 
environment. But thereafter the manners of 
their adventuring were very different. Rhodes 
grew rapidly into the colossus of South Africa, 
prime minister of the Cape, virtual dictator 
of the diamond fields and of Rhodesia, master 
of a personal income touching £1,000,000 a 
year. This almost limitless power was ended 
by the disaster and tragedy of the Jameson 
Raid in 1896, but the size of the man and his 
vision remained until the day of his death 
six years later. Poor little Johnston slaved 
out his heart and ruined his constitution be- 
tween 1885 and 1901 in the employ of the 
Foreign Office, astounding staid superiors by 
his knack of creating colonies as concrete 
realities in regions of which they often had 
but the vaguest comprehension. And then he 
found that the new colonies were to be gov- 
erned by Joseph Chamberlain’s new Colonial 
Service, and that there was no further use for 
such “a resolute but singularily lawless per- 
sonage,” so that his last twenty-six years were 
lived in an increasing obscurity illuminated 
only by the respect of a few specialists in the 
African studies he had done so much to in- 
itiate. 

In Mr. Gross and Dr. Oliver, each man 
has an appropriate biographer. Anyone who 
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wishes to compare both the men and the 
biographies cannot do better than to start 
with the two accounts of the relations be- 
tween Rhodes and Johnston, an intriguing 
subject to which Oliver gives some thirty 
pages and to which Gross, obsessed by 
Rhodes’ personality, gives only two. Mr. 
Gross, a journalist by profession, applies him- 
self to Rhodes with immense gusto, building 
up a picture of his hero-villain from a patch- 
work of anecdotes and intuitive surmises. 
The result is fascinatingly alive, but apt 
sometimes to surprise even those already at- 
tuned to the contrasting treatments and esti- 
mates of Rhodes offered by such eminent bi- 
ographers as Basil Williams and Mrs. S. G. 
Millin. In the circumstances it is much to be 
regretted that Mr. Gross has been unable to 
print the detailed references to sources which 
would enable some of his more’ remarkable 
details to be checked. His bibliographical ma- 
terial has been deposited in four major li- 
braries, thus leaving the ordinary reader 
sometimes in doubt as to whether Mr. Gross 
possesses new evidence or whether he has 
made a slip such as that which would seem 
to appear when we are told that to buy the 
shares of Kimberley Central Mines cost 
Rhodes £3,000,000, but find, four pages 
earlier, a photograph of a check for £5,338,- 
650. 

Dr. Oliver, a professional historian, pur- 
sues a more orthodox path through the For- 
eign Office records and the formal collections 
of the papers of Johnston and the other prin- 
cipal actors in his story. He draws also on 
Johnston’s own published works, which, by 
their very bulk, tend to discourage all but the 
devoutest of Africanists. He is concerned, 
far more than Mr. Gross, to place his subject 
in the perspective of the African scramble, 
and although his account of this may some- 
times be partial, it is none the less valuable 
because the subject has as yet occasioned sur- 
prisingly few comprehensive studies of depth. 
Yet nothing masks the many-faceted fascina- 
tion of Harry Johnston — empire-builder, 
explorer, painter, naturalist, linguist, histo- 
rian, novelist. It is not unfitting that, if Rhodes 
should have given his name to a new country, 
Johnston’s should be preserved for posterity 
(as is appropriately conveyed in Oliver's 
frontispiece reproducing Johnston’s painting 
of the okapi) in the name of a rare and 


beautiful African mammal, Ocapia Johnstoni. 
J. D. Face 
University College of Ghana 


A Victorian Eminence: The Life and Works 
of Henry Thomas Buckle, by Gites Sr. Av- 
BYN; pp. ix + 229. Barrie: London, 1958, 25s. 


SANTAYANA’s DictuM that great works like 
high mountains become more obvious with 
distance does not seem to apply to the work 
of Buckle. At least not yet. Misunderstood 
and misrepresented by most of his contem- 
poraries, his historical work has now come to 
suffer the final indignity, that of almost total 
neglect. Giles St. Aubyn is to be congratu- 
lated, not indeed for attempting to redress 
the verdict of time, but for retelling the 
Buckle story and thus leading others to read 
Buckle for themselves. 

Henry Thomas Buckle, self-taught, im- 
mensely learned, and arrogant, set out to 
write a sixteen-volume History of Civiliza- 
tion. Its purpose was to raise history to the 
rank of a science by proving, with an aston- 
ishing wealth of examples, that “the actions 
of men, and therefore of societies, [are] gov- 
erned by fixed laws” and are not “the result 
either of chance or of supernatural inter- 
ference.” To this task he brought a rare skill, 
an inimitably lucid style (Darwin called him 
“the very best writer of the English language 
that ever lived”), and the handicap of frail 
health. The projected work soon had to be 
reduced to a History of Civilization in Eng- 
land and finally to merely an introduction to 
it. The first volume was published in 1857, 
the second four years later. In 1862, aged 
forty, Buckle died at Damascus while on a 
tour of the Middle East. 

St. Aubyn must have found Buckle a bi- 
ographer’s dream. He was a homo unius libri: 
besides the two-volume history, there are no 
other works, only notes, commonplace books, 
a lecture, and a political letter, all duly pub- 
lished by Mill’s stepdaughter, Helen Taylor. 
Alfred Henry Huth published the exhaustive 
Life and Writings of Henry Thomas Buckle 
in 1880; fifteen years later John Mackinnon 
Robertson definitively surveyed the attacks on 
Buckle in his Buckle and His Critics. A Study 
in Sociology; and in 1956 G. A. Wells’ “The 
Critics of Buckle” in Past and Present brought 
the survey up to date. There are some letters 
about Buckle in the Mill-Taylor Collection, 


and the letters Huth used or failed to use in 
his memoir are in the author's possession. Ex- 
cept for this last item, then, everything Buckle 
wrote or said and almost everything that was 
written or said about him can be found in the 
volumes of Huth and Robertson, and in Helen 
Taylor’s edition of the Works. This conven- 
ient compactness of the ground to be sur- 
veyed is not without its drawbacks. What, if 
anything, can be said about Buckle that has 
not already been said? 


Whatever the answer to this question, it 
is clear that St. Aubyn has not found it. He 
patiently transcribes lengthy passages from 
the Huth memoir, often citing page-long ex- 
cerpts, and thus in four well-arranged chap- 
ters tells of the life of Buckle. All the tales 
about the fussy bachelor’s cigar-smoking and 
tea-making habits are represented, his skill 
as a chess-player, his reading habits, and his 
desire to instruct his hearers on any subject 
under the sun, especially if they were lady 
admirers. Everything is taken at face value, 
errors and exaggerations as well as irrelevant 
facts. We are told that the eighteen lan- 
guages Buckle taught himself included “Ma- 
orian” (one wonders what there was available 
in that language in 1850); and that the 
enormous number of tomes he read in a single 
month included Blackstone’s Commentaries 
on the English Law [sic]. We are told of a 
certain John Dickinson, who is merely intro- 
duced because he made a remark about 
Buckle’s unmarked grave, that his “father 
had patented a process of manufacturing 
paper of an indefinite length,” yet we are 
not told anything about such things as the 
relation of Buckle’s trusted friend and men- 
tor, Mrs. Huth, with Thackeray and Leslie 
Stephen. We are not told why Buckle re- 
frained from associating with the man he 
most admired, John Stuart Mill. We are not 
told the significance of a lengthy quotation 
in which the impact of the Exhibition of 1851 
on Buckle’s optimism is described; the quota- 
tion just stands there. None of the categories 
of the Victorian mind, recently so admirably 
laid out in Walter Houghton’s The Victorian 
Frame of Mind, is invoked to explain anything 
very much about Buckle’s attitudes and be- 
liefs. 


The fifth chapter in the book is a con- 
densation of the important passages in the 
History. It is well done — out of some four 
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score citations only one, the second, is 
wrongly used — and Buckle’s own words are 
quite sufficient to establish him as a historian 
to whom “tendencies perceived by the mind” 
are causal, and not, as Bagehot and other 
critics claimed, always “climate.” The sixth 
and last chapter bears the same title as Rob- 
ertson’s book mentioned earlier. Robertson 
uncovered many criticisms and defenses of 
Buckle’s work, and St. Aubyn cites almost all 
of these. The latter is almost as angry as his 
predecessor that so many eminent Victorians 
— Mill and Lecky alone excepted — poured 
scorn on a work which made intellectual 
history an anagram of natural and social 
science. Indeed, Stubbs’ and Froude’s asides 
on the philosophy of history were often silly, 
and Acton’s obloquy of the “English Comte” 
was intellectually vulgar, as Wells has al- 
ready shown. 

The lack of originality should not indict 
the book or discourage readers. Huth and 
Robertson are difficult to obtain and there- 
fore this modern version serves to fulfil a 
need. Besides, from the letters in his posses- 
sion, the author has uncovered one new item 
of importance. Buckle evidently had a mis- 
tress, a Mrs. Faunch, about whom unfortun- 
ately little more than her address is known. 
This discovery, which is only slightly marred 
by an erroneous reference, is redeemed by the 
conclusion that the affair could not have been 
too bad: respectable contemporaries, like 
John Stuart Mill, showed continued interest 
in Buckle’s work, and therefore, the author 
reasons, “must have decided that the dis- 
covery of particular moral defects did not 
imply complete depravity.” 

The only serious fault, and even this 
hardly detracts from a book whose chief pur- 
pose, it must be gathered, is to stimulate an 
interest in Buckle among a wider public, is 
the author’s inability to grasp the import of 
Buckle’s philosophy of history. It is safe to 
predict that few will care for the facts Buckle 
narrates and about which we know more to- 
day. Yet his notion of a range of historical 
laws, from an (evidently) a priori “natural 
law” at the top down to the lesser empirical 
laws which describe its variables, represents 
a lasting contribution — at least to the study 
of historical method, as Buckle had hoped it 
would. But an analysis of these concepts is 
hardly the task of a biographer, unless he 
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happens to have philosophic training or has 
read a more recent philosophy of history than 
Bradley’s. 

There are some lesser faults. Buckle’s use 
of statistics should have been referred to the 
history of the transfer of probabilistic assump- 
tions from mathematics (Pascal, Fermat) and 
physics (Gauss) to society (Quételet’s 
l'homme moyen). Venn does not make the 
point alleged in the eighteenth chapter of his 
Logic (1866) — a work of fifteen chapters — or 
anywhere else. “Birbeck” is George Birkbeck. 
The claim to have used the 1872 edition of 
the History is confused by making all ref- 
erences to that of 1899, probably a reprint. 
The bibliography does not observe conven- 
tional scholarly standards. Yet it omits little, 
and what it does omit (e.g., Helmecke, Bris- 
bane, Tocqueville) is of slight interest only. 
And despite these flaws St. Aubyn’s book is 
certainly of more than slight interest. 

Grorce NADEL 
Harvard University 


Letters of the Brownings to George Barrett, 
edited by Paut Lanois with the assistance of 
Ronavp E. FREEMAN; pp. iii + 392. Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press: Urbana, IIl., 1958, $6.50. 


Tuis 1s AN excellent edition of the important 
and interesting half of a long correspondence. 
The approximate dating of doubtful letters is 
resourceful and convincing. The notes are 
helpful and informative, identifying large 
numbers of Victorians more or less eminent, 
elucidating references to historical events, 
and relating significant passages to the 
Brownings’ poems and their other published 
letters. Mr. Landis’ introduction is the sort 
of thing one is very glad to find at the head 
of a collection of letters — an essay of genu- 
ine insight and literary finish, though occa- 
sionally so emphatic and strongminded as to 
be somewhat partisan and paradoxical. 

Mr. Landis is certainly right that the 
Brownings’ poems are of late less generally 
read than their letters. He may even be right 
that “the heart of the Browning story is the 
family of the Barrett.” But Mr. Landis seems 
to carry the whole discussion to the verge of 
paradox and editor’s fallacy: “Altogether it 
may be said that if the interest in Robert 
Browning’s poetry should fade as far as that 
in his wife’s already has, the ‘family of the 


Barrett’ will assure him a permanent place 
in the imagination of men.” The statement is 
qualified and may be true, but it seems to 
recommend the letters—valuable as they 
are — too highly, and even to imply that in- 
terest has shifted not only from the poetry to 
the romance, but from the fiery lover and his 
enchanted princess to the ogre and the ogre’s 
relatives. 

On Browning’s personal character, Mr. 
Landis is severe but illuminating. He writes 
firmly and vividly of Browning’s sense of 
elderly harassment in a hostile world of hacks 
and charlatans, of his stern reluctance to for- 
give his own faults in his son—on a deeper 
level, of his fearful and angry sense of pri- 
vacy, his capacity for injured honor and fero- 
cious verbal retaliation. The letter ridiculing 
Alfred Austin strikes one as a horrifying ex- 
posure not of physical deformity in the vic- 
tim, but of inward deformity in the attacker. 
Mr. Landis continues: “The obvious delight 
which Browning took in abuse suggests forc- 
ibly the frustration of a man who all his life 
admired and praised action, and all his life 
did nothing except put words on paper.” One 
can hardly quarrel with this statement, yet 
in applying his interpretation of Browning's 
character to Browning's romance, Mr. Landis 
goes a little far: “If, as the commentators are 
fond of pointing out, Browning saw in Ca- 
ponsacchi, himself rescuing Elizabeth Barrett 
from the prison of Wimpole Street, he cer- 
tainly failed to see that all the real courage, 
physical as well as spiritual, was hers.” Cer- 
tainly Elizabeth showed remarkable courage 
in facing realities and acting on them, yet 
Robert had day by day patiently confronted 
her with those realities, and even — in part 
by his own example — step by step built up 
the will to act. To fall in love with a woman 
apparently so ill, to win her from a profoundly 
morbid state, and at the risk of her life and 
one’s own happiness and peace of mind, to 
elope with her to a distant country, required 
courage as well as determination, insight, and 
resource. Browning must not be denied his 
one Browningesque exploit, even though it 
may seem a rather unspectacular exploit at 
an invalid’s bedside. 

Mr. Landis has so vigorously corrected 
the sentimental cliché of the impetuous lover 
and the frail, ethereal lady that he approaches 
the opposite error of allowing the lover no 


strength and the lady no weakness. He stead- 
ily minimizes any egotism or morbidity in 
Elizabeth. George Barrett was a barrister ten 
years Elizabeth’s junior—a grave, warm- 
hearted person full of heavy commonsense 
and even heavier suspicion of folly in women. 
According, Elizabeth’s letters to him are as 
clear and simple as elsewhere they are often 
florid and “poetic.” In the most loving, inof- 
fensive manner in the world, she is constantly 
pricking the bubble of George’s dullness, 
twitting him with legal terms, and disarming 
him with exhibitions of commonsense — par- 
ticularly about her health, on which he holds 
sensible opinions. Her early letters mark the 
first stage in her recovery from the state of 
suspended spiritual animation in which she 
had lived for months after the death of her 
favorite brother, Bro. Against her father’s 
dispensation, she had insisted Bro stay on 
with her at Torquay. He did so —and was 
drowned in a boat accident. Instantly her 
proud selfishness became an offense against 
the universe. Fear of retribution, in long and 
intricate vistas of horror, opened out on every 
side. She resolved to will no more, lest she 
will further evil. But will returned with 
returning physical health. With all of her 
father’s strength of mind, she willed to re- 
join her family, and to keep her family in 
Wimpole Street. She discusses Papa’s whims 
as anxiously as a sailor might discuss the 
weather, and schemes to mould them as a 
courtier might scheme to mould a monarch’s. 
The letter in which she justifies her elope- 
ment is as good as anything she wrote. 
She feels that she has acted within her rights, 
even that she has done her duty — and she 
pleads her cause with all the eloquence of a 
gifted and passionate woman deeply in love. 
At the same time, she knows she has trans- 
gressed against the Jehovah of Wimpole 
Street. She feels guilty, and George finds her 
guilty. So effectually had Papa created a 
mores around his egotism. But after five years 
George relents. Soon he is defending himself 
with might and main against spiritualism and 
Napoleonism. Sludge and Napoleon III be- 
came formidable opponents in Elizabeth’s 
hands, She is eloquent, elusive, resourcefully 
logical, and fully aware that a woman’s best 
argument is a long one. George and Robert 
take refuge in numbers and masculinity. 

Mr. Landis analyzes Robert's letters admir- 
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ably. The great poet declines into the father 
of Pen, the guardian of his own and Eliza- 
beth’s privacy. The appendices contain a 
number of interesting documents—in partic- 
ular, three letters from doctors on Elizabeth’s 
health and one from her grandmother, re- 
proving the little girl for fighting with Bro. 
Altogether, Mr. Landis and Mr. Freeman 
have invaded Robert Browning’s privacy to 
notable effect. 

Irvine 


Stanford University 


Gilbert: His Life and Strife, by Hesxeru 
Pearson; pp. 276. Harper: New York, 1957, 
$4.50; Methuen: London, 1957, 25s. 


W. S. Gupent is almost certainly a more im- 
portant figure in the English literary scene of 
the later nineteenth century than we at pres- 
ent realize. We tend to be hampered, in criti- 
cism, by a concept of literature as a “Fine 
Art.” Poetry, drama, novels, yes, if eminent 
enough; children’s books, scientific discourses, 
newspaper reporting, comic opera and verse, 
no; and so Bab of the Bab Ballads and Gil- 
bert of the Savoy go by default. Yet these 
“Applied Arts” convey much, and there are 
times when it is here that the true currents 
of a country’s imaginative life are running 
rather than in the supposedly higher forms of 
literary expression. And they may be the more 
important to the student because of their 
literary un-self-consciousness. 

Certainly Gilbert was unconscious of 
where his own genius lay, as Mr. Hesketh 
Pearson points out in this new or renewed 
biography of him. In a letter of 1907, part of 
the new material which Mr. Pearson has 
added to this study, we find Gilbert speaking 
of “the easy trivialities of the Savoy libretti.” 
He wanted to be considered a serious dra- 
matic writer, on the merit of dozens of plays 
now deservedly forgotten. Yet the fact re- 
mains that this man did produce, by some 
chance or inspired dream, a set of verses and 
a series of operas (for they are best thought 
of together) whose popularity continues un- 
abated after eighty years. Why? Their sig- 
nificance lies, I believe, in their peculiarly 
English tissue of dream and humour (perhaps 
in the Freudian collocation of wit and dream- 
work), encompassing the whole of public life 
—the Houses of Parliament, the police, the 
navy, British justice, our dearest idols — in an 
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imaginative topsy-turvydom, now pastoral, 
now exotic, now legendary, laced with a cru- 
elty quite different from the cheerful knock- 
about which prevails in pure Nonsense, al- 
most wholly devoid of love, wholly devoid of 
sex, their language a voluble and apparently 
inexhaustible virtuosity shot through every so 
often with poetry in the form of exquisite la- 
ments for the transitoriness of all things love- 
ly. It would be hard to find more revealing 
later nineteenth-century documents on the 
nature of the Anglo-Saxon organism. Mr. 
Pearson has then an admirably enigmatic sub- 
ject, a genius malgré lui. It is the more dis- 
appointing that his book should on the whole 
yield us so little. 

It is not the writer’s first work on the sub- 
ject. In 1935 he published a book on Gilbert 
and Sullivan together which was called A Bi- 
ography, as if of a double entity, and that is 
reasonable enough — we certainly need not 
follow the two Savoyards in their depressing 
and protracted wrangles for precedence. That 
biography was two life stories intertwined; in 
the present volume Gilbert’s thread is disen- 
gaged and spun out on its own. Much of the 
matter is direct repetition of the earlier work, 
and this must have affected the freshness of 
approach. The new material in the later book 
consists of all Gilbert’s private papers, to 
which the author had access for the first time, 
including diaries and much hitherto unpub- 
lished correspondence. These, however, add 
little of interest. Gilbert’s private life as his 
diaries and letters exhibit it is banal, his pub- 
lic life a monotonous succession of supposed 
affronts, of law-suits, and of verbal exchanges 
that range from the clever to the revolting. 
Gilbert as we see him here seems remarkably 
barren material for the biographer, and not 
even so practised a one as Mr. Pearson can do 
much more with him than provide us with a 
series of anecdotes, sometimes not without 
letting the effort show. “Let us glance at the 
diaries for the year 1905-10 and see what we 
can glean,” we find him saying. Glean per- 
haps — but where is the harvest gone? 

The biography makes suggestions for in- 
terpreting the strange being it presents: his 
need to score off everybody, his tantrums at 
any thwarting however slight, his sentiment 
and sentimentality, his tetchy vanity. The 
suggestions include a desire for power, gout, 
hasty temper, failure to appreciate his own 


bent, the aftermath of an insecure childhood, 
excessive Victorian moral rectitude. But sure- 
ly something more is needed. That this being 
should have produced what he did suggests 
something less like psychology and more like 
inspiration. This is the enigma, and it is not 
going to be solved for us by a study which, 
however competent, is as uninspired as this 
one, 

ELIzaABETH SEWELL 


The Diaries of John Ruskin, 1848-1873, ed- 
ited by Joan Evans and Jonn Howarp 
Wuirenouss; pp. x + 405 [365-770]. Oxford 
University Press: New York, 1958, $11.20; 
London, 1958, 70s. 


THE SECOND VOLUME of the diaries of John 
Ruskin, extending from 1848 until 1873, deals 
with the most significant years of his life. For 
it was during this quarter century that Rus- 
kin wrote and published, among other works, 
The Seven Lamps of Architecture, the three 
volumes of The Stones of Venice, the conclud- 
ing volumes of Modern Painters, Unto This 
Last, Sesame and Lilies, The Crown of Wild 
Olive, and a host of lectures, pamphlets, and 
communications to newspapers about myriad 
subjects. It was during this time, too, that his 
personal life, which rarely approached emo- 
tional equilibrium, became acutely disturbed. 
For he married Euphemia Chalmers Gray in 
1848 only to experience the embarrassment of 
annulment in 1854 and her marriage to Mil- 
lais the following year. Later in the 1850's he 
met the child, Rose LaTouche, who ulti- 
mately kirtdled within him the passion so 
painfully confided in letters to Mrs. Cowper- 
Temple. These years, then, appear to be, both 
personally and artistically, the most impor- 
tant in Ruskin’s curiously poignant life, a life 
which he describes as “an exquisite piece of 
Tragedy.” 

The entries in the diaries, as one would 
expect from Ruskin’s fluent pen, range from 
superb natural descriptions of clouds, of geo- 
logical formations, of fish and of entomolog- 
ical subjects to descriptions of German paint- 
ings, services in Rouen cathedral, and the 
architecture of Venice. In later entries (com- 
mencing in the late 1860's), he describes in 
detail his horrible dreams —- so often serpen- 
tine in nature — and tersely indicates the 
course of his relationship with Rose La- 


Touche. In fact, despite his earlier determina- 
tion to keep “one part of diary for intellect 
and another for feeling” (the latter apparent- 
ly destroyed), Ruskin reveals with singular 
clarity the tortuous route taken by his emo- 
tional life in the 1860's and 1870's. Page after 
page contains brief notes or symbols sugges- 
tive of the painful drama enacted by Ruskin, 
Rose, Mr. and Mrs. LaTouche, and Mrs. Cow- 
per-Temple (as intermediary ). It is not with- 
out interest, either, that the entries, as the 
years pass, become shorter and shorter, the 
colorful prose passages less and less evident, 
as “feeling” constantly breaks through the ex- 
ternal “intellect.” It is a distressing emotional 
regression that one witnesses in the latter half 
of this volume. 

Unfortunately, the standard of editing is 
here on the same inferior level as in the first 
volume [Rev. VS I, p. 100]. While an unob- 
trusive editor is always welcome, it is quite 
another matter to be confronted with an ed- 
itor who is inconsistent in procedure and fre- 
quently careless in annotation. Of the numer- 
ous editorial lapses in this volume, perhaps 
the most astonishing is Miss Evans’ failure to 
inform the reader that she is constantly re- 
ferring to the Cook and Wedderburn edition 
of Ruskin’s works. Among other slips is, for 
instance, a reference in the text on page 469 
(volume II is paged continuously with the 
first volume ) to the well-known Charles New- 
ton; rather than annotate him, Miss Evans re- 
fers the reader forward, for no apparent rea- 
son, to page 523, where he is inadequately 
mentioned in a footnote. Similarly, Crawley, 
Ruskin’s valet, passes unnoticed on page 556, 
but is annotated on page 569. And on page 
666 Rawdon Brown, a figure known to many 
distinguished Victorians, is dismissed as “the 
writer on Venice.” Furthermore, a number of 
persons pass through this text without any an- 
notation at all. Perhaps, though, the oddest 
unannotated entry occurs on page 588; it runs 
as follows: “May 23rd. Wednesday. Inter- 
lachen, Shop-lifting all day; spoons &c.” One 
wishes Miss Evans had at least endeavored to 
explain that for the baffled reader. While the 
diaries are of inestimable use to future Ruskin 
biographers and editors, because of the slip- 
shod editing they must be used with extreme 
care and discretion. 

Joun Lewis BRADLEY 
Mount Holyoke College 
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The Chartist Challenge: A Portrait of George 
Julian Harney, by A. R. ScHoyen; pp. viii + 
300: Heinemann: London, 1958, 25s.; Mac- 
millan: New York, 1958, $5.50. 


THE History oF the Chartist movement, in 
all its various phases and aspects, has never 
been satisfactorily described in the compass 
of one volume. Mark Hovell’s Chartist Move- 
ment, still widely used as a textbook, is now 
out of date, and in any case fails to deal ade- 
quately with the later years. The hopes raised 
by the main title of Dr. Schoyen’s work are 
momentarily dashed, at first perusal, by the 
discovery that this is not a general account 
but the biography of one Chartist leader, 
George Julian Harney. 

Nevertheless, Harney was a key figure in 
the Chartist movement, and one who richly 
deserves a biography of his own. He was 
much the ablest leader produced in the period 
from the ranks of the British working class 
itself. He first achieved prominence in the 
late 1830's as a member of the London Demo- 
cratic Association—a group considerably 
more radical than the mild-mannered consti- 
tutionalists of the London Working Men’s As- 
sociation — and in 1839 he went to Northum- 
berland to mobilise the strength of the colliers 
and ironworkers there, whose enthusiasm 
much exceeded that of the London lumpen- 
proletariat. Dr. Schoyen has a keen eye for 
the local variations of political behaviour, and 
from the Home Office papers he throws much 
new light on the threatened violence of the 
period. Harney himself, who was only twen- 
ty-two in 1839, was at first as violent as any 
of the leaders, but his conception of revolu- 
tion gradually matured to a more calculated 
preparation of political strength, using the 
forces of organised labour as his successors 
in Keir Hardie’s generation were to do. This 
development was assisted by the influence of 
the Continental Socialist exiles of 1848-49. 
Dr. Schoyen shows how Harney took the lead 
in establishing links with the exiles, and how 
he himself embraced a creed of radical inter- 
nationalism. The author comments sensibly 
on Harney’s relations with Marx and Engels, 
who for all their penetrating analysis of the 
British scene displayed much of the petty in- 
tolerance customary among revolutionary ex- 
iles. 

By 1853 Harney had been driven out of 
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the dying Chartist movement after a quarrel 
with Ernest Jones. He was still only thirty-six 
years old, but his public life was virtually 
over. After a few years editing a newspaper 
in the Channel Isles, where politics assumed 
a comic-opera aspect for him, he emigrated 
to America and worked quietly as a clerk in 
the Massachusetts State House until retire- 
ment at sixty. Disillusioned with the commer- 
cialism of both the United States and Eng- 
land, he spent his last years in a haze of mel- 
ancholy reminiscence. 

Dr. Schoyen’s reconstruction of Harney’s 
career, dramatic as that career was in the 
main period of Chartist struggle, is so full and 
rich that the work acquires considerable value 
as a general history of the period, and the 
title thus seems to be justified after all. The 
book is both readable and scholarly. The 
principal omission — a surprising one — is the 
failure to use the large collection of letters by 
Harney in the library of the International In- 
stitute of Social History at Amsterdam, where 
the Marx-Engels papers are housed. These 
may well throw a good deal of further light 
on the later years of Chartism, as well as on 
the career of this unique figure of British so- 
cial history. 

Henry PELLING 
The Queen’s College, Oxford 


Poor Monkey: The Child in Literature, by 
PETER CovENEY; pp. xiv + 297. Rockliff: 
London, 1957, 30s. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY indulged in a wor- 
ship of childhood which to us seems fantastic. 
Who of us would now “hold it a religious 
duty,/To love and worship children’s beau- 
ty,” or would insist that children’s souls are 
“as pure .. ./And crystalline as rays of light”? 
Such effusions were not the lapses of a small 
group of sentimentalists. The child became, 
to use Watts-Dunton’s phrase, the new hero 
in literature. Nevertheless, this cult of child- 
hood has rarely been studied. We are, there- 
fore, grateful for Mr. Coveney’s survey of the 
child in literature, roughly from Rousseau 
through D. H. Lawrence. 

Mr. Coveney has shown us the develop- 
ment, from eighteenth-century literature, of 
the Romantic child (the child who symbolizes 
joy, imagination, innocence, feeling); the 
sentimentalizing of childhood in popular Vic- 
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torian literature; and the emancipation from 
innocence effected by Freud’s essay on in- 
fantile sexuality. Mr. Coveney had an enor- 
mous amount of material to draw from, and 
he has justifiably been highly selective, lim- 
iting himself to major writers and obvious 
cases. However, he would have been able to 
deal with more writers, and more of their 
subtleties, if he had devoted less space to long 
extracts and to irrelevant explications de texte. 


A more serious deficiency is his socio-bio- 
graphical approach to the material, which al- 
lows him to divide authors into two neat 
groups: those who used the child figure to 
point up social abuses, and those who used 
childhood as an Eden-retreat from maturity. 
Blake, Wordsworth, Dickens (in part), and 
Lawrence used the child as a means of social 
protest; George Eliot, Mrs. Henry Wood, 
James Barrie succumbed to neurotic nostal- 
gia. This evaluative classification is useful but 
at times arbitrary: Charlotte Bronte’s interest 
in the lonely child (Jane Eyre) is neurotic, 
but the lonely child in Dickens is “the essen- 
tial concomitant of the megalopolitan age.” 
Certainly we cannot deny that Dickens used 
the child as an agent for social reform and 
that Barrie created Peter Pan at least in part 


because he could not untie himself from 
mamma’s apron strings. But the problem is 
not so simple, for Dickens’ children have too 
much in common with Barrie’s. Too many 
authors wrote about childhood in a similar 
way for us to be able fully to account for 
their treatment either by a desire for social 
reform or by a private neurosis. 

Mr. Coveney’s focus on biography prob- 
ably accounts for his failure to mention, or his 
passing mention of, such important influences 
on nineteenth-century attitudes toward chil- 
dren as the breakdown of the belief in orig- 
inal sin, meliorism, and Darwinism (the title 
of Mr. Coveney’s book is from Macbeth). The 
biographical approach is especially limiting 
in studying an interest which had such wide- 
spread extra-literary manifestations: aesthet- 
ics, ethics, and religion exalted the childlike 
mind; biographers insisted that their subjects 
loved and were loved by children; Barnum, 
his finger on the pulse of public sentiment, in- 
stituted baby shows. The nineteenth century’s 
interest in childhood will be more profitably 
studied as a phenomenon in the history of 
ideas. 

BarsarA GARLITZ 
Wheaton College (Mass.) 


THE ROMANTIC ASSERTION 
R. A. Foakes 


Reviewing the language of 19th-century poetry Mr. Foakes shows that it has its 
own set of images—rooted in man’s common experience rather than an individual 
vision—and a related set of “value words.” He sees the decay of Romantic verse 
as a weakening of this relation, with the “value words” declining into empty 
rhetoric. $4.00 


ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE—Journeys to England and Ireland 
edited by J. P. MAYER 


Impressions and conversations that Alexis de Tocqueville recorded from visits 
made in 1833, 1855, and 1857—describing the social, economic, and political 
problems of Reform Age England with incomparable pertinence and prophetic 
insight. Many of the comments remain relevant today. October publication. $4.50 


Vale University Press, New Haven, Connecticut 
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Ree atrick Bronté, father of 
the sister novelists Emily and Charlotte 
Bronté, figured so prominently in the 
lives and writings of his daughters that 
he has been the subject of much attention 
in literary history. An early biography of 
Charlotte distorted her father’s character 
beyond recognition. This sensational 
and inaccurate characterization became 
legendary as it grew and became more 
and more distorted. As a result, much 
of what has been written about the 
Bronté sisters has been based on 
the assumption that Patrick Bronté 
was an eccentric, tyrannical, possessive 
master who warped the minds of his 


THE FATHER OF THE BRONTES 


ANNETTE B. HOPKINS 


daughters. Miss Hopkins has shed new 
light on this misunderstood man and 
proves that the freedom he fostered in 
the Bronté home was extraordinary for 
the early 19th century. One result of this 
illuminating study will be a reexamination 
of the Bronté sisters’ works, not as the 
products of domestic oppression, but as 
works of art executed in unusual freedom. 


Miss Hopkins is Professor Emeritus 
of English, Goucher College. 


200 pages $4.50 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS 
BALTIMORE 18, MARYLAND 
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ANTHONY TROLLOPE: Aspects of His Life and Art 
BRADFORD A. BOOTH 


Was Trollope an enduring creative artist or merely a talented entertainer? These 
lucid essays analyze the novels and take issue with Trollope’s critics. 


“A lively volume . . . excellent reading.”—VincENT STARRETT in the Chicago 
Tribune Magazine of Books. $6.00 


THE ASTOR PLACE RIOT 
RICHARD MOODY 


An exciting account of the bloodiest night in New York theatrical history: 
May 10, 1849—with sidelights on Dickens, Bulwer-Lytton, Forster, and other 
notables of the period. 


“A bad night, but a good book, which is the important thing.”—Jonn K. 


HutcuHens in the New York Herald Tribune. ILLUSTRATED. $5.00 


at your bookseller, or order from 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY PRESS - BLOOMINGTON 


RUSKIN AND THE ECONOMISTS 
John Tyree Fain 


“Professor Fain has put economists in his debt by 
a short, packed, perceptive work which should be 
published over here. We have had a bit too much 
lately of other aspects of Ruskin . . . and Professor 
Fain’s book is an eminently readable corrective.” 

-—The Economist (London). $4.00 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY PRESS 


NASHVILLE 5, TENNESSEE 


VICTORIAN STUDIES 


O« of America’s foremost Darwin scholars 
‘ discusses the theory of evolution: what its 
components are, how it affected man’s view of 
himself in the 19th-century, and what men and 
discoveries prepared the way for Darwin’s great 
work. A volume of major importance for this, the 
centennial year of the publication of Darwin’s clas- 
sic study. By the author of The Immense Journey. 


DARWIN’S CENTURY 


Evolution and the Men Who Discovered It 
by LOREN EISELEY, University of Pennsylvania 


Cloth-bound, 378 pages, index, suggested readings, illustrated end-sheets 
$5.00 at all booksellers 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. + Garden City, New Vork 


LARGER JOURNAL ...GREATER COVERAGE 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY Fiction has increased in size by 20% to per- 
mit expanded coverage under Bradford A. Booth’s editorship of 
the great flowering period of the novel. Consider the result: 


ContTENTS, SEPTEMBER ISSUE 


George Eliot and the Omniscient Author Convention, by W. J. Harvey 
Henry James’s Reconciliation of Free Will and Fatalism, by AkNotp L. GotpsmITH 
Dickens and the Sense of Time, by Joun Henry Raeicu 

Sun and Fire in Melville’s Moby Dick, by Paut W. Mitter 

An Allusion to Tasso in Conrad’s Chance, by Geratp H. Levin 

Notes and Reviews, by various distinguished scholars. 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION 
University of California Press 
BERKELEY 4, CALIFORNIA 

$4.00 (or 30s.) a year + Special student rate: $3.00 a year. 
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NEW ADVISERS AND " 


JOHN ALFORD, formerly Professor of Fine Arts 
at the University of Toronto, then Professor 
of the History of Art and Head of the Depart- 
ment at the Rhode Island School of Design; 
now retired. Author of many articles on aes- 
thetics and on nineteenth- and twentieth-cen- 
tury art. 


R. K. WEBB, Assistant Professor of History, 
Columbia University. Author of The British 
Working Class Reader, 1790-1848: Literacy 
and Social Tension. His historical study of 
Harriet Martineau is forthcoming. 


JOHN cutive, Assistant Professor of History 
and General Education, Harvard University. 
Author of Scotch Reviewers: The Edinburgh 
Review, 1802-1815. Guggenheim scholar for 


YONTRIBUTORS 


' 1957-58; now studying the transition from 


eighteenth to nineteenth century modes of 
thought in England. 


WALKER GIBSON, recently appointed Director 
of Freshman English courses at New York 
University. Has published one book of verse, 
The Reckless Spenders, and has another, 
Come As You Are, forthcoming. 


WILLIAM J. HYDE, Assistant Professor of Eng- 
lish at Wisconsin State College, La Crosse. 
Has written articles on George Eliot, Richard 
Jefferies, and H. G. Wells. At present con- 
cerned with realism and the rural Victorian 
novel. 


OLIVER MAC DONAGH, Fellow and Director of 
Studies in History at St. Catharine’s College, 
Cambridge. Contributed to The Great Fam- 
ine and has articles in several historical jour- 
nals. Now working on a book on the growth 
of government and law in the United King- 
dom in the nineteenth century. 


ADVICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


‘VICTORIAN STUDIES encou 


work not just to a particular 
or implication need not involve a 


state or clearly imply the relevance of their 


of nh of to the whole age. Such a statement 
concession in 


h or detail, but it ged fr a deliberate at- 
likely signifi- 


cance to a given reader bes VICTORIAN STUDIES. 


Manuscripts should be to accord with the MLA Style Sheet ( Be hel, bom the Treas- 

Modern Language tion, 6 Washington Square Hy ork 4); an matter 
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